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THE LIFE OF PASCAL, 


Brasse PascaL was born at Cler- 
mont, In Auvergne, I9th June, 
i623. Stephen Pascal, his father, 
a man eminent for his virtues and 
talents, was First President in the 
Court of Aids. He married Antoi- 
neite Bezon, by whom he had foer 
children ;—a son, born In 1619, who 
died in his infancy ; Blaise, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir; and 
two daughters, Giliberte, born = in 
1620, who was married to M, Perier, 
and Jacqueline, born in 1625, who 
took the veil in the convent of Port 
Royal in the Fields. The family of 
Pascal had been persons of great 
consideration in their province. One 
of his ancestors was ennobled by 
Louis the Eleventh, about the year 
1478; and since that period they 
had filled many high and important 
situations in Auvergne, in) which 
they had acquitied themselves with 
abiilty and hononr. To these he- 
redilary advantages Stephen Pascal 
added the science of a lawyer, and 
ai exteusive knowledge in various 
departments of learning: he was 
also an able mathematician and 
natural philosopber, according to the 
state of the sciences at that period. 
The simplicity of his manners, and 
the rentieness of bis nature, endear- 
ed lim to all his connexions, and 
proved a source of uninterrupted 
peace and happiness to his family. 
Ile had the calamity of losing the 
wife whom he tenderly loved, in 
1626; and from this period be deter- 
inihed to devote the remainder of 
bis life to the education of his three 
children. In order to execute this 
hrist. Observ. No. 162. 
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design more conveniently, he re- 
signed his office in the year 1631, 
and removed with his family to Paris. 
Blaise Pascal gave several indica- 
tions of an uncommon Capacity at 
a very early period of life. As soon 
as he was able to speak intelligibly, 
his remarks were generally pertinent 
and entertaining; but the strength 
of his infant understanding was 
chiefly displayed by the questions 
which he proposed concerning the 
properties of those objects which had 
principally attracted bis notice, The 
hopes which this early unfolding of his 
understanding excited were not sub- 
sequently falsified ; for his reasoning 
powers increased rapidly with his 
ave, and he invariably exhibited a 
fund of intelligence much beyond 
his years, Stephen Pascal had ob- 
served with increasing pleasure the 
extraordinary marks of genius which 
were manifested in his infant son ; 
and as this was an only son, whose 
tender years were deprived of the 
advantages of maternal attention, his 
solicitude was so great that he deter. 
mined to undertake the sole care of 
his education. Being now settled 
in Paris, and freed from the inter- 
rupions incident to a public situa. 
tion, he devoted his time and atten- 
tion to the instruction of his son, and 
had the satisfaction of meeting with 
ail that success which a sensible and 
affectionate parent could hope for 
in cultivating the talents of so pro- 
mising a child. 

To see a man in the prime of life, 
resigning a lucrative employment, 
withdrawing from the intrusions of 
frivolous visiters, and appropriating 
his time and talents to the education 
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of his son, is a phenomenon but 
rarely presented to us. All parents, 
indeed, have not the abilities of 
Stephen Pascal; nor will external 
circumstances allow every master of 
a family to retire from the duties 
of public business; but his paternal 
solicitude may be imitated by all. 
How much the welfare and happi- 
ness of the individual. and the com- 
fort and advantage of that circle of 
society in which he is destined to 
move, are connected with the first 
lines drawn upon the mental tablet, 
and the primary impulse given to 
his intellectual ‘powers, are subjects 
worthy the most serious considcra. 
tion of all those to whom the educa- 
tion of youth is entrusted. 

We are not acquainted with the 
particular methods that were pursued 
in the education of young Pascal. 
His sister, however, has informed 
us, that her father made it a princi- 
pal maxim in this employment, so to 
proportion the task to the child’s 
capacity, that he should always feel 
himself superior to it. In conformity 
with this rule, Blaise Pascal did not 
enter upon the study of the Latin 
language until he was twelve years 
ofage. The adolescency of young 
Pascal was not, however, frittered 
away In idlecess, nor childish diver- 
sions. His father (:s Madame Perier 
informs us) instructed him, during 
that period, in such sorts of enter- 
taining literature as suited his years 
and capacity. He gave him a gene. 
ral view of the nature and significa- 
tion of languages; taught him by 
what methods they were reduced to 
grammatical rules ; and then pointed 
out such exceptions to these general 
rules as were most worthy of notice. 
This mode of éducetion (says she) 
illuminated his understanding, and 
enabled him at a very early period 
to comprehend the reason of the rules 
of grammar. Being furnished with 
this preliminary knowledge, when 
he afterwards learnt the rules them- 
selves, he readily discovered the 
purport of his studies, and therefore 
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bent the force of his genius to those 
objects that were most Important in 
their application. This intelligent 
father likewise taught his two daugh. 
ters the Latin language, and instruc. 
edthem in several parts of polite 
literature, that they might be thys 
accustomed, at an early period, to 
the exercise of their powers of re. 
flection; a habit highly conducive tg 
the happiness of life, and not less 
important to women than to men. 
There are some circumstanceé 
in this account which may present 
difficulties to a_ reflecting reader, 
Stephen Pascal was cautious not to 
present objects of too great magni- 
tuce to the tender mind of his sen: 
he judged the study of the Lutin 
languige to be too perplexing and 
difficalt, until he had nearly ottained 
the ave of tweive years: yet how 
was the interval be:ween childhood 
and puberty employed? In teaching 
him absiract science! He conversed 
with him on the subject of universal 
grammar, a study at once subtile and 
metaphysical! And this was exe: 
cuted with such success, that Blaise 
Pascal knew the reasons of the rules 
before he was acquainted with the 
rules themselves! Madame Perier 
was probably not aware, that while 
sbe was indulging the partiality of 
the sister, she might perhaps lessen 
the authenticity of the historian, 
About this period, Stephen Pascal 
frequently conversed with his son 
on such parts of natural philosophy 
as were best calculated to entertwif 
him and secure his attention. These 
were subjects which his youthful 
mind embraced with great delight; 
nor did he rest satisfied with the 
bare recital of an experiment, but 
always required a reason for every 
phenomenon that was presented to 
him, which was a demand that could 
not always, be complied with; since 
the causes of many physical phe- 
nomena elude the best directed 
efforts of the buman understanding. 
Stephen Pascal gave to his son, 
however, the best solutions which 
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the philosophy of that day afforded ; 
but as these were ofien little better 
than obscure theories, or subile 
evasions, they afforded him no 
satisfaction. Young Pascal was dis- 
tinguished by an ardent love of truth, 
and he possessed a Clearness of 
intellect which obscurity could rarely 
embarrass, or sophistry elude. Wien 
the replies that were. given him 
produced neither conviction nor 
illumination, he commonly applied 
the powers of his own mind to the 
subject, anc persisted in the investl- 
gation until he had acquired a more 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
He was of a very inquisitive turn 
from his childhood ; and the follow- 
ing incident will clearly evince the 
attention he paid to every object 
that was new or singular. Being 
one day at dinner, when a_ person 
in company accidentally struck an 
earthen plate with his kuite, he 
remarked that it yielded a sound 
which vibrated for some time on 
his ears; but that this immediately 
seased upon plecing his hand on 
the plate Being anxious to know 
the reason of this phenomenon, he 
commenced a course of experimenis 
upon sounds, and conducted this 
investigation with so much success, 
that he composed a treatise on 
phonics, at twelve years of age, 
~ which was remarkable for its inge- 
» bulty and correctness of reasoning. 

His genius for geometry began 
to disclose itself at about twelve 
years of age; but as the discovery 
of his propensity to this sublime 
and difficult study was attended with 
some singular circumstances, a par- 
ticular account of them may prove 
acceptable and interesting. 

Stephen Pascal was an able ma. 
thematician, and he maintained an 
inumacy with some of the most in- 
Senious men who were versed in that 
science. He never permitted his 
son, however, to hear their conver- 
*auons, nor to peruse any books 
‘hat treated on mathematical sub- 
iccts. His father purposed to make 


him conversant with classical learn. 
Ing, before he initiated him in the 
study of a science so suited to the 
construction of his son’s mind, and 
which might probably absorb the 
whole of his attention. Blaise Pas- 
cal solicited his father frequently 
to teach him the mathematics—a 
request which was as often perempto- 
rily refused. This refusal, however, 
was always accompanied with a pro- 
niise, that as soon as he was master 
of the Latin and Greek languages, 
his wishes shouid be complied with, 

Although young Pascal was very 
desirous of learning the mathema- 
tics, yet it does not appear that he 


had a distinct conception of the: 


objects with which they are conver- 
sant. Being one day very importu- 
nate with his tather to inform him 
what the mathematics were, and of 
what they treated, his father only 
gave him this general answer: 
* Geometry is a science’ which 
teaches the method of making exact 
ficures, and of finding out the pro- 
portions they bear to each other.’ 
With this concise reply, he forbade 
him to speak, or to think any more 
upon the subject. But the pene. 
trating and inquisitive mind of this 
youth, impatient of the constraint 
imposed upon him, pursued with 
ardour the dawn of light which this 
vague and general definition had 
communicated to him. His thoughts 
were always directed towards this 
object, even atthe hours allotted to 
recreation; and being accustomed 
to amuse himself alone in a large 
room, he began to draw figures with 
a piece of charcoal upon the floor; 
endeavouring, for example, to form 
a perfect circle, a triangle with equal 
sides and equal angles, &c. When 
he had discovered the method of 
doing this, he endeavoured to find 
out the proportions which figures 
bear to each other. His reasonings 
were conducted by definitions and 
axioms which he had himself in- 
vented; and by slow degrees he at 
length found out, that the three 
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angles of every triangle could be 
measured by a semicircle; or, in 
other words, were equal to two 
right angles, which forms the S2d 
proposition of the First Book of 
Euclid. The vigilance of his father, 
however, had been so great, that 
when young Pascal had attained to 
this knowledge, he was actually un- 
acquainted with the common bames 
of the figures he had drawn, calling 
a circle a round, a line a bar, and the 
other figures by appellations as li:tle 
technical. One day while he was 
thus employed, Stephen Pascal came 
into the room, unobserved by his 
son, who was wholiy Intent upon the 
subject of his investigation, and he 
stood for a considerable time with- 
out being discovered. It is difficult 
to conceive, which of them was the 
more surprised; the son to see his 
father, who had strictly forbidden 
him to apply himself to this study, 
or the father to see his son sur- 
rounded by so many geometrical 
figures. But the astonishment of 
Stephen Pascal was very considerably 
increased, when, on inquiring what 
he was employed upon, the chiid 
replied, that he was endeavouring to 
solve a particular problem, which 
happened to be the 32d proposition 
of tie First Book of Euclid. The 
father then asked him, how he came 
to think of that? ‘* Because,’’ said 
he, “1 found out such and such 
things before’? The quesiion being 
repeated, be went gradually back- 
wards, through his investigation, 
using the terms dares and rounds, 
until he came to the definitions and 
axioms he had formed. 

The strength and sublimity of 
genius discovered by Blaise Pascal 
upon this eccasion affected bis futher 
greatly. He very prudently con- 
eealed his surprise, and went imme- 
diately to the house of M. Le Pail- 
leur, who was his intimate friend: 
but, when he entered the room, he 
stood motionless for some minutes, 
and then burst into tears. 


M. Le 
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Pailleur was alarmed by his beha. 
viour, and earnestly requested to ph, 
informed of the cause of his distress 
« My tears do not indicate affliction.» 
sald M. Pascal: * they are the ellen 
of joy. You know, sir,” continued 
he, “the grest care which I took 
to conceal all knowledce of geome. 
try from my son, lest it should 
interfere with his other studies ; yet, 
notwithstanding all my care, see 
what he has done?’ He then ex. 
plained to him now he had found 
his son employed; acding, ** He has 
perlormed that which, in one sense, 
would justify me in saylng, he has 
invented the mathematics.” M, Le 
Pailleur, on heating how young 
Pascal nad been employed, was not 
less astonished than bis fathers he 
immediately advised bim no longer to 
restrain a mind endowed with such 
extraordinary powers, but to Provide 
him with proper books upon the sub. 
ject. 

Stephen Pascal, in  conipliance 
with the advice of his frien:!, gave 
Evclid’s Elements to his son, to read 
at his hours of reeyeetion. He com: 
prebended them readily, without any 
assistance, and his progress In_ this 
science was so rapid that he was 
quickly qualified to-become a mem- 
ber of « society which was composed 
of the best philosophers and mathe 
maticians In Paris*. It was custo 
mary at this meeting for the members 
to present papers of their own compo 
sition, and also to examine such as 
were sent by their correspondents i 
foreign countries. Blaise Pascal 
conducted himself upon these oc 
casions with uncommon _ ability: 


* Stephen Pascal, who, as we have 
observed, was both an able mathematician 
and natural philosopher, was connected 
intimately with Father Mersenne, Rober 
val, Carcavi, Le Pailleur, &e These 
learned men met from time to time at each 
other’s houses, to discuss various subjects 
of natural science. From this little society 
the Royal Academy of Sciences originated, 
which was established by roval authority 
in 1666, 
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he displayed great acuteness in his 
remarks, and often pointed out 
errors in dissertations that had es- 
caped the observation of the other 
members ; which induced the gen- 
tlemen to pay great deference to 
his opinion in these sciences. He 
still continued to study the Latin 
language, according to the direcuons 
of bis father, and only applied him. 
self togeumeiry at his leisure hours : 
but as this science presented him 
with that exhibition of truth which 
he bad pursued so ardently, his pro- 
gress Was uncommonly rapid and 
successiul; so that, at the age of 
sixteen years, he co:nposed a trea- 
tise on ‘conic sections, which was 
considered as displaying an effort of 
mind so extraordinary, that impar- 
tiai judges declared nothing superior 
toit in strength of reasoning had 
appeared since the days of Archi- 
medes. But if the work itself was 
so admirable, the indifference to 
fame that Blaise Pascal discovered 
was not less worthy of attention. 
He was contented with the approba- 
tion of his friends, and suffered it to 
sink into oblivion. 

In the year 1641, Stephen Pascal 
was appointed Intendant of Rouen ; 
and he fulfilled the duties of this im- 
portant office with a capacity and 
disinterestedness which procured 
him the approbation, both of the pro- 
vince and of the court. Inthe same 
year, he married his daughter, Gil- 
berte, to M. Perier, who at that time 
held a public appointment in Nor- 
mandy. 

A vigorous and uninterrupted ap- 
plication to geometrical pursuits, 
atso early a period of life, hada 
very unfavourable effect upon the 
health of young Pascal. It appears, 
however, that this circumstance 
caused no interruption to his stud- 
les; since, at nineteen years of age, 
he contrived that admirable arith. 
metical machine which has_ been 
regarded as one of the most extraor- 
dinary inventions that was ever 
made public. By this instrument 
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numerical calculations of every kind 
can be periormed with the greatest 
certainty, even by those who are 
unacquainted with any one rule in 
arithinetic. It was two years before 
he brought it to a state of pertec- 
tion, which is not to-be ascribed, 
solely, to the difficulty he found in 
arranging apd cowbining the seve- 
ral parts of the machinery, but to 
the unskilfulness of the workmen he 
was obliged to employ. Many at- 
tempts were afterwards made, to 
render this invenitop more commo- 
dious tor common uses; and the 
celebrated Leibnitz. who wave much 
of his tree to this ins estization.,* at 
length succeeded in perfecting a 
imachine, more simple and more 
easy of application than that of Pas. 
cal. It is to be regretted, however, 
that all these inventions have been 
found, not only too buiky and too ex- 
pensive, but likewise so easily put 
out of order, that they can never be 
adapted to seneral utility. 

Soon after this period, natural 
philosophy presented to his curious, 
active, and inquiring mind one of 
the most extraordinary pha vomena 
in mature; and we are principally 
indebted to him for a correct expla- 
nation of it. He was about the age 
of twenty-three years, whet he be. 
came acquainted with the Porricel. 
lian experiment, by which it was 
proved, that the cause of the ascent 
of water in fountains and pumps,aund 
of mercury in the barometer, was 
the weight of the superincumbent 
almospoere, aad not nature’s abhor. 
rence of a vacuum, M _ Pascal re- 
garded this as an admirable theory ; 
but not thinking that it had been suf- 
ficiently verified, he instituted a 
series of experiments, in order to 
establish the truth of this noble dis- 


* This was probably about the year 1672, 
when he accompanied the son of his patron, 
the Baron de Boinebourg, to Paris. He 
communicated his views upon this subject 
to the celebrated Colbert, and to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences ; but it is not certain 
that the mechanical part of this invention 
vas ever completed. 
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covery. The various ingenious ex- 
periments which be contrived, and 
which were several times repvated 
with complete success, confirmed 
him entirely in the opinion of Tor- 
ricelli, ang. conducted him to seve- 
ral important and useful consequen- 
ces. He published adetati of these 
experiments in a lithe work, which 
was p:inted in 1647; it was entitled, 
‘“ New Experimentsin Relation toa 
Vacuum ;” and he reduced this work 
afterwards into the form of two 
small tracts, which were only print- 
eda year after his death, in 1663; 
the one on the Equilibrium of 
Liquids, and the other on the 
Weight of the Atmosphere. 

We may remark, in the progress 
of this discovery, a singnal example 
of the slow and successive advances 
of human knowledge. Galileo first 
proved that the air was heavy: Tor- 
ricelli conjectured, that the sus- 
pension of water in pumps, and of 
mercury in the tube ot the barome. 
ter, was to be ascribed to this cause ; 
and Pascal completely demonstrated 
the truth of this conjecture. 

M. Pascal left many other mathe- 
matical writings behind him, several 
of which according to all appearance 
are lost; but such as could be found 
have been collected and published in 
1779, by M. Bossut, in the first 
complete edition of the works of 
Pascal. 

The early period of life at which 
the sublime genius of Pascal un- 
folded itself, and the uncommon pro. 
gress which he madein mathemati- 
cal science, together with the dis- 
coveries which he announced in 
natural philosophy, have appeared 
to some too extraordinary to be 
credible. Certain persons, of some 
eminence in the literary world, have 
indeed denied, as fabulous and im- 
possible, what bas been related con- 
cerning his discovery of the mathe- 
matics; while others, in admitting 
the sincerity of the relation, have 
affected to perceive nothing extraor- 
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dinary in it. But an unprejudiced 
inquirer may be soon convinced, 
that the fact is supported by the 
most indubitable testimonies ; and if 
the ability andintegrity of those whe 
have transmitted the particuiar facts 
be admitted, no reasonable person 
can refuse to acknowledge, that such 
an effort of genius, in a boy twelve 
years of age, much surpasses the 
capacity of children in general. It 
has been likewise insinuated, that in 
composing his treatise on conic sec. 
tions, he was greatly assisted by his 
father,or that he was indebted to 
Desargues for the greater part of it, 
who had previously published a work 
on the same subject. But these 
opinions, although first suggested by 
M. Des Cartes, and afterwards pro- 
pagated by Father Mersenne, are not 
founded on any satisfactory evidence. 
The transcendent talents of Pascal 
required no aid from plagiarism and 
falsehood, to extend their reputa. 
tion; and the purity of the moral 
character of Stephen Pascal will not 
allow us to suppose for a moment, 
that he could be a partner and abet- 
tor in so dishonourable a transaction. 
M. Des Cartes was desirous of ap- 
propriating to himself the merit ef 
being the first inventor of those ex- 
periments, which were made by 
Pascal to determine the weight of 
the air, and to discard the old opi- 
nion of Nature’s horror of a ve- 
cuum.* But whatever sugyestions 
Pascal may have received from 
Des Cartes, it is certain, that this 
philosopher had never made any 
experiments on the subject; not 
indeed was it conformable to his 
usual method to engage in the la- 


* The foliowing judicious remarks of M. 
Pascal seem worthy of being preserved :— 
‘‘ IT conceive that we ought not to depart 
lightly from the maxims “which have been 
transmitted to us by the sages of antiquity : 
but if they should be controverted by indu- 
bitable and invincible proofs of their invali- 
dity, it would evince an extreme weakness 
of understanding to make the least scruple 
of abandoning them.” 
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bour of making experiments, in his 
elaborate attempts to Improve the 
state of natural philosophy He was 
a profound and subtile theorist, a 
refined and elaborate constructer of 
systems, who undertook to explain 
the several phenomena of the mun- 
dune system, by the sublime excur- 
sions of his own bold and preduc- 
tive imagination, instead of proceed- 
ing in the way of actual experiment, 
and correct observation of the order 
and method of nature in the execution 
of her various operations. The conse- 
quence of this dereliction of the only 
true mode of ascertaining the laws, 
and detecting the properties of ma- 
terial beings, and substituting exco- 
gitation in the place of learned 
experience, 1S an almost total ne- 
elect of his laborious speculations, 
andan utter disregard of his assump- 
tions and authority. 
The many uncommon circumstan- 
ses which distinguished the early 
period of the life of M. Pascal have 
given occasion to much discussion, 
and to some incredulity : but whoever 
will take an ample survey of the his- 
tory of man will observe, that similar 
appearances in the lives of extraordi- 
nary men have not been very unfre- 
quent. That which may appear im- 
probable is not always untrue, and 
where we possess competent evi- 
dence of the reality of a narration, 
that narrow skepticism, which has 
ho better foundation than preposses- 
sion, or prejudice, or conceit, is un- 
worthy of attention, as it tends to in- 
validate al] historical evidence. The 
great Lord Bacon, that ornament of 
English philosophy, not only under- 
stood but criticised the writings of 
Aristotle, at fifteen vears of age; and 
conceived, at this early period, the 
bold and comprehensive design of 
€mancipating true learning from the 
letters of the Aristolian logic. Fa- 
ther Maignan became an able math- 
Cmatician, at the age of eighteen 
years, without any instructer, and 
wes the-rival and the ensy of the 
‘cebrated Kircher. Something lit- 
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tle less extraordinary is recorded of 
our Sir Isaac Newton. Philip Me- 
lancthon was an elegant poet at 
twelve years of age ; and his knowl- 
edge of ancient literature and of po- 
lite learning induced the learned 
Reuchlinus to change his name from 
Schwartzerdt intothatot Melancthon. 
Picus of Mirandula was a prodigy of 
learning, even in his infancy ; and 
the celebrated Bishop Usher and the 
learned Hugo Grotius were not less 
eminent for their early attainments in 
literature. M. Fontenelle composed 
a Latin poem at thirteen years of age, 
on the immaculate conception, which 
gaiped a puklic prize at Rouen Clai- 
raut was only fifteen years old when 
he published a treatise on quadra. 
tures, that obtained the praise of the 
French Academy, and astonished 
while it instrucied the mathematical 
world The celebrated M. Petit, the 
elder, was seen at seven years of age 
to ascend the professional chair, and 
deliver lectures on anatomy to a 
crowded assembly ; where the accu- 
racy of his knowlege and the pers- 
picuity of his demonstrations con- 
strained his auditors to forget the 
childhood of their preceptor. To en- 
large the present list of early preg- 
nancy of wit and youthful fertility of 
intellect, would be as easy as it is 
superfluous. Even nearer our own 
limes many splendid instances of 
early maturity of genius could be ad- 
duced. of which it may be sufficient 
merely to advert to the youthful pro- 
ductions of Cowley and Pope; the 
vast acquirements of Henderson, 
while yet a mere boy, in almost every 
department of literature; and the 
first emanations of the mighty mind 
of Samuel Johnson, 

In exhibiting before the reader the 
early developn-ent of superior talents 
in young Pascal, and the uncommon 
attainments at which he had arrived 
before the period of complete man. 


hood, the design is less to excite ~ 


wonder and to gratify Curiosity, than 
to stimulate the youthful mind to 
the pursuit of excellence. That 
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Pascal was endowed with an criginal 
and cranscendeut genius, and pos- 
sessed a mental Constitution greatly 
surpassing that of the bulk of man- 
kine, presents no argument favour. 
able to Intellectual cowardice and 
heartiess despondency in those who 
are desirous of moking [literary ac 

quisitions, The mind of Pascal was, 
indeed, vigorous and acute; yet he 
was not the less active, atlivent, and 
patiently laborious, in scientific in- 
vestigations, and the pursuits ot lite- 
rature. Without these qualifications, 
his most splendid talents wouid have 
bee: rather dazziing than luminous; 
more fitied to create admiration than 
to coumand respect; better calculate 
ed to excite elation in himself, and 
envy in others, than to enrich the 
world by their abundant fertility.— 
Nothing is more common, in apolo- 
gies for the neglect of study, and 
excuscs fora shameful defect of use. 
ful knowledge. than pretences found. 
ed upon the parsimony of nature in 
the distribuuion of suitable talents. 
Woaen the ignorant and torpid are 
roused to exertion, by adducing the 
shining examples recorded in for- 
mer tines, or exhibited in the pres- 
ent day, they disguise their supine- 
ness under the plea of incapacity, 
and their tasteless indifference under 
that of incompeence. Nothing is so 
easy 'o indolence, and a reluctance 
to intellectual exercises, whether 
arising from this or from still more 
culpable depravity, as to. shelter 
themselves under the pretence of the 
inutility of labour, and the fruitless- 
ness of individual exertion. To the 
attainment of true excellence, patient 
and steady and persevering efforts 
are indispensably required; but the 
seductions of sloth will magnify the 
arduous task which diligence certain- 
ly accomplishes, and intellectual pu- 
Biilanimilty will represent the achieve- 
ments of successful energy as un- 
profitable or unnecessary  {t Is not 
assumed, that every mind Is compe- 
tent to make the same rapid prog- 
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ress in mathematical learning, a 
Pascal or Newton; to enrich thei 
minds with the various stores of lit, 
erature. like Picus of Mirandula op 
Huvo Grotius; or to equal Milton 
or Pope m sublimity of thought, in 
majesty of diction, in splendour of 
Imagery, or in harmony of numbers, 
But that measure of intelligence, 
which will be adequate to preserve 
from vacant stupidity and oppressive 
dullness; that which will qualify for 
rational society, and animate the 
social circle with instructive obser. 
vations and agreeable converse, js 
within the compass of all, who are 
not the victims of sloth or imbecilj. 
ty, or who have not sacrificed the 
pure gratification of intellection on 
the gross and sordid altar of corpo. 
real indulgences. 


(To be continued.) 
-— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue enclosed paper, on a most im. 
portant and interesting subject, I late: 
ly found in an old MS. in my pos 
session, written about the year 1766, 
Should you think it worthy of inser 
tion in your pages, it 1s at your ser 
vice. i am, «ce. 
D105. 


‘“ \What are we to understand by 
the witness of the Spirit, mentioned 
in Rom viii. 16.? 

‘© Ans. This witness is often re 
ferred to,and especially by those who 
contend for, and protess to have ai 
assurance of, faith; and this too with 
great propriety, if the text be well 
understood; for without this witness 
of the Spirit, 1 apprehend, none cat 
know that they are the sons of Go: 
But the witness being infallible, 5s 
testimony may safely be depended 
upon, and to whomsoever he beats 
witness. if the witness of God, which 
is greater than that of men,is fully ree 
ceived and firmly believed. there will 
there must, be an assurance of this 
endearing relation. Yet I am col 
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' fdent, that what many call the wit- 

ness of the Spirit, is very far from 
being that which the Apostle here 
designs. Therefore, in answer to 
- this question, | would observe, 

«1. hat by this witness, we are 
not to understand that work of the 
Spirit which he works in the hearts 
of ali the children of God —The 
work of the Spirit and the witness of 
the Spirit are not the same thing ; 
though the former takes place in the 
sane person to Whom the latter is 
given, as they are not indeed to be 
separated. [he one cannot be where 
the other is not; and both the one 
and the other may be, where neither 
are properly regarded, and where, 
therefore, the comfort arising from 
themis nut enjoyed; yet they ought 
nevertheless to be carefully distin. 
guished. 

“2. Nor does this intend those in- 
ward illuminations, or those enlarg- 

ing and comforting influences of the 
Spirit, which true Christians often 
enjoy: the comforting and the wit- 
nessing of the Spirit are not the 
same.—He is not, indeed, a Com- 
forter in any to whom he bears not 


' his witness: but he doth not act al- 


ways asa Comforter in those who 
are children of God, though he 
always bears witness to them. Some 
> seem to speak of the witness of the 
| Spirit, as if it was some transient 
2 act upon the mind; and the reason 
- 18, because they take ¢hat to be the 
Wwiiness which is no such thing ; 
namely, those peculiar influences 
which create jey and comfort; and 
because they sometimes have these 
and at other times they have them 
hot, therefore they think it is but at 
some seasons that the Spirit bears 
his Witness. But this witness is 
quute distinct from those joys; and 
therefore a child of God, at the very 
same time he wants such comforts, 
May have the witness of the Spirit, 
that he has God for his Father. 
“3. Much less dol think that this 
rare en of the Spirit intends any 
Curist. Obsery, No. 162. , 
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voice, or any impulse, or testimony 
in the heart, which, without any re- 
gard to the work of Divine grace In 
our souls, assures us, that we are the 
children of God.—So long as there 
is (and there ever will be) a consis- 
tency between what the Spirit of 
God has said in 4’s word and what he 
does in tlhe soul, it is impossible that 
he should bear such a witness to any 
man as can satisfy him that he is an 
heir of salvation, without an eye to 
the work of sanctification within him, 
While the holy Scripture testifies, 
that he who loves not, knows not 
God; that he who hates his brother 
abides in death, &e.; I can give credit 
to no voice, or testimony within, 
which would persuade me that I 
have passed from death unto life, 
which does not also assure me that 
I love God, &c. I say, I can credit 
no such voice, without disregarding 
the testimony of the Spirit in the sa- 
cred word. Flow is it possible, that 
any man can believe the truth of both; 
the word of God, which affirms that 
Iam not a child of his, if I do not 
sustain a certain character,—and the 
pretended witness within, which as- 
sures me, I am a child of God, 
though I de not bear the character 
specified in his word ? 

“4, Tam equally far from think- 
ing that the suygestion of any pro- 
mise of Scripture to the mind is this 
witness of the Spirit—I have no 
doubt but the Spirit of God often 
brings the Scripture to the remem. 
brance of his children for their com- 
fort and support, as well as for their 
reproof, correction, &c. but that is 
not here intended. And_ besides, 
Satan, we are sure, can suggest 
Scripture as well as other things to 
the mind, when it suits his designs 
so to do. T apprehend, therefore, 
we out to pay no regard to such sug- 
gestions of Scripture without exam- 
ining into thetr suitableness to® our 
case, the nature of the impressions 
they muake, and the effects which 
follow. , 
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“5. By the witness here spoken 
of, I apprehend, is intended the tes- 
lumony of the Spirit in the word of 
grace, in which he plainly and fully 
declares, that all such, and only such, 
us are described in the preceding 
verses of this chapter, are the chil- 
dren of God.—I know no voice, wit- 
ness, or testimony of the Spirit, but 
what we have in the sacred volume. 
It is there he gives his evidence in 
this important affair; and declares 
who are and who are not the children 
of God. And whoever looks for, or 
boasts of, any other witness of the 
Spirit than that which has been given 
in the Gospel Revelation, it is from 
an cnthusiastical imayinstion. Those 
whom the Holy Ghost declares in 
the word of God to be the sons of 
God, are so; and whom he there 
points out as not bearing this relation 
to God, Jet them pretend to what in- 
ward witness they will, shall not be 
owned and treated by him as chil- 
dren. Now this witness is given in 
favour of all who have experienced 
the sanctifying work of the Spirit in 
their hearts. What he says unto 
one real believer he says unto all: 
‘That they are the sous of God.’ 
And although all true Christians 
have not the same assurance, yet 
they have the same ground and foun- 
dation for assurance; that is, the 
work and witness of the Spirit of 
God. And indeed, they cither must 
have this foundation or none at all ;— 
for, take away the testimony of the 
Spirit in the word of truth, and the 
work of Divine grace in the heart, 
or even separate these, and you take 
uway all the ground that any have, 
not only for their assurance, but for 
any deyree of faith and hope. The 
reason why some true Christians 
have the assurance of hope or faith, 
and some have not; or, in other 
words, why some of them fully be- 
lieve that they are the sons of Goad, 
and others are harassed with doubts 
end fears on this point; is not le- 
cause some have the witness of the 
Spirit, and others have net (as is 


of the Spirit. [June 
? 


generally imagined,) but because 
the former more clearly discerg, 
and more fully receive the witness 
than the latter do. ‘heir doubts cup. 
cerning their relation to Gud do Not 
arise because there 1s no withess io 
them tvat this relation subsists, op 
from any darkness or deficiency ip 
the evidence the Spirit gives ; {or 
then such doubts would be reason. 
able and justifiable: but their doubts 
arise from the darkness and confy- 


sion of their minds, by reason of 


which they do not clearly see, nor 
oroperly reccive, the witness or eyi- 
dence of their acceptance given by 
the Spirit of God. Nor, indeed, can 
they, unul he, by his illuminating in- 
fluences. chase away their darkness 
and confusion; so that they can 
clearly see, and firmly believe what 
the Spirit has wrought in them by 
his grace, and what he says to them 
in his word; and this constiutes 
their assurance. I am_ verily per. 
suaded, that the reason why some 
real Chrisuans speak so confusedly 
of the witness of the Spirit, Is, be- 
cause they take that illumination, 
whereby they come to see and re 
celve his witness, for the witness 
itself; and so conclude that the Spirt 
did not witness before, because they 
did not perceive it ull now. — Butto 
cail this illumination the witness, 
as Improper as it would be to affira 
that the wisdom of a judge or juy 
in a Court, whereby they discern 0 
receive the full and clear evidence 
there piven, is that evidence itsell 
And on the other hand, to say that 
while the mind of a Christian 1s com 
fused and full of fear, in reference 
to his being a child of God, there 
fore the Spirit doth not yet bear wi 
ness that he is so, is just as reason 
able as if we should affirm, that be 
Cause Ina court, where full and cleat 
evidence has been given, somes 
through the darkness of their under 
standings, do not perceive its forces 
or do not believe it, therefore Ne 
such evideuce was produced.” 
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FAMILY SERMONS. No. LXXVIII. 


Rom. xiii. 10. Love és the fulfilling 
of the law. 


Trce religion is founded on the 
purest and liveliest, the most pleas- 
ing and most powerful, affection of 
the mind Its leading principle is 
love: * Thou shalt Jove the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and mind, 
and soul, and strength: thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself, On 
these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” The 
whole system of our duties depends 
uponthem. The feeling which they 
imply needs oniy to be brought to 
act in the various relations of men to 
God and to each other, in order to pro- 
duce, in every possible case, that en- 
tire obedience witch the Divine law 
requires. It is true, indeed, thit our 
heavenly Father brings the force of 
many feclings to bear upon our best 
interests, and prompts us to seek his 
favour and to do his will by a great 
variety of motives.—On some he 
works by disappointment and sut- 
fering. Finding none of the comfort 
or enjoyment they expected in earth- 
ly things, they are led to seek their 
chief happiness in him.—Others are 
influenced by their fears. ‘ The ter- 
rors of the Lord persuade them.” 
They cannot proceed in a course of 
sin, without apprehensions which 
spoil their pleasure. The dread of 
threatened vengeance allows them no 
peace in such a state.—Others ap- 
proach God rather with the hope of 
reward; not that “ pure” and * bles- 
sed” hope which dwells only in the 
bosom of the believer, but something 
of a more selfish and less enlighten- 
ed kind, built on a persuasion of the 
power of God to bless, and a natural 
desire to be interested In his bles- 
‘ngs, to be prospered in their de- 
sigus and supported under their trou- 
%1€8, to be biest in their basket and 
in their store, in their friends and 
‘amilies, with length of days and 
‘onour, with a hope in death and 
“Ppiness beyond it, It is thus th. 
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many begin to feel after their God, 


who are led at length to find him. 
And such feelings, though not those 
of a mind already regencrate, are 
neither to be wholly condemned, nor 
discouraged. ‘The word of Goad gives 
encouragement to all who are truly 
turning to him, whatever may have 
been the motive which first influen- 
ced them. Ifa heart be but broken 
in penitence, it signifies litie how 
the first impressions were produced ; 
or, if a habit of grateful obedience 
be formed, what considerations first 
led to it. If the fruit be good, the 
tree has been made good. A divine 
principle has been grafted, and the 
bearing is of grace, though the orl- 
ginal stock were nature. Neverthe- 
less, it is still true, that the genuine 
principle of Clirisv’s religion is Love, 
and those who have not felt this are 
only as yet in the avenues of that 
holy temple, in which those who 
enter serve him with gratitude and 
delight. A Christian is one who 
has obtained the hope of salvation 
through Christ, and loves God as the 
Author of it. His understanding be- 
ing enlightened to see what is good, 
and his heart renewed to love it, he 
loves God as the Pattern and the 
Source of all goodness, He is in- 
spired with the love of God, by the 
direct agency of the Spirit of God. 
And although, in our present state, 
other motives may not be excluded ; 
though our corruptions may be kept 
in check by sorrows and_ fears; 
though disappointments may be or- 
dered to wean us from the world, 
and affliction to quicken our abhor- 
rence of sin, yet as we grow In grace 
the principle of love will prevail in 
our hearts. We shall abstain from 
sin, and persevere in duty, more 
from gratitude and less from selfish 
feelings. Every other sentiment will 
be mixed with that of sweet affection. 
Qur fear will be less a dread of 
punishment, and more a fear to of- 
fend. Our hope will warm = our 
hearts more towards the God of 
hope. ‘Phe taith of the Gospel works 
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by love: it moves the soul by this 
engine. The more we belicve the 
Gospel, and the more we appropri- 
ate the blessings which it reveals, 
the nore will it warm our bosom; 
the more will it kindle our desire 
to serve God and our delight in bis 
service. 

“Love is the fulfilling of the Law.” 
St. Paul speaks here of the love of 
the brethren, and of the law as it 
conceris them only. Bat it is true 
in a larger sense, as applied to all 
prohibitions and duties relating either 
to God orman_ It can therefore be 
neither unsafe nor improper to take 
that sense, In this light, then, it 
will now be viewed as an universal 
principle of obedience. 

There is no other principle so 
comprehensive as this.x—It reaches to 
every action, and to every disposition 
of the heart. Fear acts chicfly asa 
restraint. It has checked many ina 
career of wickedness, and brought a 
few perhaps to the scrupulous ob- 
servance of some precepts. In all 
things which are thought necessary 
to avert vengeance, it has often a 
strong influence, and its effect may 
even scem greater for a time than 
that which better principles produce. 
But it never yet brought a man with 
his whole heart into the service of 
Christ; nor does it lead to any thing 
from which we think we may with 
safety be excused. It neither sets 
the affections on things above, nor 
kindles any zeal in the cause of the 
Redeemer. We may be living under 
the strongest influence of fear with- 
out onc feeling of thankfulness, or 
one note of praise. The dread of 
God’s anger will not make us cheer- 
fully submissive to his will, nor 
cherish the gentler graces which he 
requires from us to mankind. 

j.ook also at the hope of reward as 
a principle of duty. Though in the 
regencrate mind, when joined witha 
strong sense of the value of the re- 
ward, with lively faith in the promise 
which secures it, and a heart athirst 
for its enjoyment, this hope ts a 
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noble and powerful motive; yet jp 
other Cases It partakes of that weak. 
ness we so generally feel, from the 
influence of things present. Lis ef 
fect Is jessened by distrust and dis. 
tance, and by that want of love to the 
object, and of eager desire tO possess 
it, on which the influence of what jg 
future cilefly depends. Without: he 
love of God, theretore, the lin pres. 
sion of present things will prevail, 
Hope will be cherished at as small 
a cost aS possibie. The decencies 
of iife, and the formalities of reli. 
rion, and a few of the mure obvious 
duties of charity, will be all which 
this motive will produce. — The great 
defect of these principles is, that 
they never reach beyond ourselves, 
And tnough our best interests do 
indeed fail in with our Christian 
duties, yet without the love of God 
we cannot feel this, and therefore 
lower interests wiil sway us. In 
short, when the love of God is want: 
ing, our obedience must be detec 
tive. 

Now the principle of love has no 
such deficiency. There is no part 
of Christian duty which it does not 
embrace. If we love God, we shill 
do what he requires because it is his 
commandment. The coisideratio 
which weighs with us extends ( 
every thing enjoined in bis name. | 
is the will of him whom we love aul 
have so much reason to love ; ii 
whom we live and move ;—of him 
who loved us when rebels to his at: 
thority, and even then redeemed us 
by the sacrifice of his Son ; who 
sends his Spirit to touch our hearts 
lest we should refuse this salvation; 
who receives the penitent as bis 
children, assures them of his fi 
vour, lends a gracious ear to thei! 
supplications, bears with their it 
firmities, again and again forgives 
their sins, supports them in temp- 
tation by his grace, and in trouble 
by the manifestations of his lové; 
cheers them through life with the 
hope of glory, and will certainly 
bring them to himseif in_ heave? 
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Under the influence of these feel. 
ings, our desire will be to please 
him; our only question, what does 
he require. All that he forbids is 
sin, and we hate it as the enemy of 
our Friend. Does it shew itself in 
us? We shall grieve for it as a 
calamity, and use means to root it 
out as an offence. Does it flourish 
in the world? We shall oppose it 
there in all its shapes, and under 
every disguise. Whatever he com- 
mands will be our choice as well as 
our duty. Is it labour’ We refuse 
itnot. {Is it to use our time, our 
talents, our weaith, our influence tn 
his service? .We willingiy comply. 
Is it the sacrifice of natural teeling ? 
We do not hesitate. Is it actual suf- 
fering for his sake? We shall not 
decline even that. No exception 
can be taken. Our principle em- 
braces all, As long as love is the 
motive, obedience must be the alm. 

But it deserves especially to be 
noticed, that love has its greatest 
power where other principles have 
least; for instance, in the higher 
kinds of spiritual duty. What other 
feeling of the heart can detach it 
from worldly things and bear it up 
in holy contemplation to the Father 
of our spirits above? What else 
can create that thirst for him, that 
longing for the light of his counte- 
hance, which no earthly joy can 
satisly? Fear averts the eye from 
God. The mere expectation of re- 
ward may produce occasional prayer : 
but love alone can make us delight 
tO converse with him, to hear him 
speak to us in his word and provi- 
dence, and to catch the softest whis- 
pers of his Spirit. This alone excites 
earnest desires of his presence, and 
8 grieved by the “ hiding of his 
countenance.” This livesin a sense 
of his favour, enjoys nothing like 
him, and desires nothing so much 
as to be united to him forever, Nor 
are these feelings peculiar to the 
advanced stages of the Christian 
life. They exist in a measure from 
the beginning. The love of God is 
shewn by delight in his word, by 


communion with him in his ordi- 
nances, by holy affections in prayer, 
by the enjoyment of his visitations, 
by the sense of loss and desertion 
when he withdraws, even more 
decidedly than by a change of out- 
ward conduct. The difference be- 
tween Christians and other men 1s 
greater, Much greater, in retirement 
than in the werld Devotion is the 
first and strongest effect of love to 
God. It is, therefore, in the purer 
air of the sanctuary, under the influ- 
ence of quickening grace, In the 
reviviug presence of God who has 
loved, and the Redeemer who has 
bought us with his blood, that the 
sacred flame burns brightest; while 
it grows dim in the atmosphere of 
the world, and seems sometimes to 
have expired amidst the damps of 
passion and temptation which come 
upon us in our common duties. 

If we trace this principle of love, 
as it respects man, we Shall fine it 
equally comprehensive. I say this 
principle; for there is no true love 
of man unconnected with the love 
of God, nor any which does not 
originate there. The feeling which 
takes the name of benevolence is 
too fickle in its nature, too narrow 
in its range, too easily checked and 
extinguished, to fulfil, in any due 
degree, the duties with which God 
charges us towards cach other. ‘To 
do this we must love each other 
for his sake, after his patiern, and 
by extending to them the love we 
bear to himself. Then it becomes 
Christian charity, and is equal to 
every precept. It worketh no ill to 
our neighbour: it thinketh none. 
It suffereth long and is kind. In no 
case doth it behave itself unseemly. 
It loves our enemies, blesses those 
who curse, and prays for them that 
abuse and persecute. It forgives 
even as we have been forgiven. It 
gives as has been givento us. In 
a word, it tends to make us per- 
fect as our Father which is in hea. 
ven is perfect. It furnishes unto all 
good works, It is a principle broad 
enough for the whole range of our 
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duty; and to be improving in every 
grace of the Gospel, we need only 
be growing perfect in love. 

2. This principle is more direct, 
as well a> more comprehensive than 
any Other.—Motives of interest for 
performing our duty are generally 
indirect. The duty is not the chief 
object of the mind, bat only secon- 
dary. We aim at it only for the sake 
of something else. Of course, we 
shall he more ept to hesitate about 
it, than if it were our single aim. 
Now love is direct and decisive in 
its movements. Consider how the 
love of sin acts. It leads men into 
crimes, and keeps them in a course 
of sin, against reason, conscience, 
and interest, against all considera. 
tions of prudence or peril; not be- 
cause these arguments are weak, 
but because the sinner acts directly 
by the impulse of feeling, rather 
than slowly on calculation. In the 
same way, suppose the love of God 
the reigning affection of the heart, 
and we shall be led as directly to 
obedience as the wicked to their 
crimes. There will then be little 
need to strengthen our resolution 
by calculating the advantage of a 
rorlly life; to be setting future pains 
against present pleasures, and re- 
compense hereafter against self-de- 
nial here. Duty will have become 
choice; obedience will be inclination. 
The temptations of the world may 
be strong to flesh and sense; but 
with those who have a prevailing 
love of God they can have little 
power. And hence comes that en- 
viable calm, that unrufiled peace of 
mind, which eminent Christians are 
somctimes seen to enjoy. * Great 
peace have they that love thy law, 
and nothing shall offend them.” 
Temptations at which (hey once 
stumbl«-! have lost much ef their 
power, ‘Their faith, working by this 
love, is overcoming the world, and 
they have cven now an earnest of the 
victorv, The temper of their soul 
accords with the Divine commuand- 


ments. There may be still the stir- 


rings of the carnal mind, and the 
allurements of the world may stijj 
surround them, but these will be. 
come less and less able to distyrh 
their peace, 

This subject will admit ofa fy. 
miller illustration.—Look at the 
metropolis of a great kingdom, and 
observe how very different a sphere 
itis to men of different dispositions 
and pursuits. Lach follows his own 
object, and keeps clear of all that 
might prevent his altetning it. He 
may look round upon other things, 
and give them some share of his 
attention, but without much hindrance 
to his own affairs. Just so would it 
be with Christians who should love 
God supremely. They would have 
one ruling desire in their bosoms, 
which would direct them, amidst 
every variety of solicitation, to one 
great point. A thousand things are 
forced upon their notice, which, 
without the prevailing love of God, 
they might be apt enough to follow; 
but being engrossed by their own 
object, they would have neither 
leisure nor desire for other things, 
The world to them would be a field 
for their Master’s service, in which 
they would look for occasions of 
glorifying God, of checking sin, of 
promoting holiness, of expressing 
their love to him by offices of kin’ 
ness to his friends and servants, ( 
recommending his Gospel in_ the 
world, of being a pattern in whatever 
is excellent; in a word, of letting 
their light so shine before men, 
that men seeing their good works, 
may glorify their Father who isin 
heaven. Here then we see the value 
of-love as a principle of duty. It does 
its work directly and effectually too. 

8. Love is also a generous prine 
ciple.—It grudges nothing. It gives 
an enlargement of heart, an active 
cheerfulness, a devoted zeal in 
duty, which can proceed from no 
other. It does not shape its obe- 
dience by the strict letter of the 
law. It does not look upon the 
commands of God as an irksome 
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service, which cannot conveniently 
bedeclined. Far from being dispos- 
ed, were that permitted, to do dese 
for him, it keeps the claims of God 
in Christ, and the nothingness of all 
the return we can make for his mer- 
cies, continually and strongly in view. 
The reflections it excites are of this 
kind: “ Can 1 exert myself too much 
against the sins for which my Lord 
was crucified? Can I resign too 
much for him, who resigned his life 
for me £ Can I labour too constantly, 
or suffer too severely, for his sake 
by whose labours and sufferings I 
myself am saved ? Can I be too like 
Christ? Can I honour him more than 
he deserves, or pay him more than I 
owe? How small, at least, will be 
the proportion between his benefits 
and my returns?” And it is Clear 


that such feelings will tend to anl-’ 


mate usin his service. While they 
are very strong, nothin:; will seem 
too much to be done; nothing too 
painful to be endured ; nothing un- 
linportant which he has command- 
ed; nothing great which he calls us 
to resign. Why is meditation on a 
suffering Saviour so necessary to the 
Christian, in a course of active life? 
Why are we sent so frequently to 
that object, to prepare for any press- 
ing difficulty, any heavy loss, any 
severe conflict, any flery trial which 
may lie before us in the world? Or 
Wiy is it that those believers who 
in bis cause, have derived their chief 
Support and strength from such con- 
tcmplations ? It is precisely because 
they excite these sentiments, and 
spire toese feelings; kindling that 
acal whic accomplishes every duty, 
and overcomes every difficulty, and 
making us diligent and active, will- 
{fig to spend and be spent ip the ser- 
vice of Christ. 

_4 But love is, moreover, a de- 
“ShJul principle.—It is pleasant to 
*Xert ourselves for an earthly friend, 
_ more for a benefactor whom we 
ee. Tho these claims we add those 
Y' Ostaval affection, if it be one near 


2. 
~ have stood firmest and suffered least 
, 


and dear for whom our exertions are 
made, still stronger and warmer feel- 
ings are graufied ; and we increase 
our pleasure as we multiply these 
bonds of love. From the lips of a 
beloved object the argument “ for 
my sake,” has often a charm which 
cannot be resisted. Now the rela- 
tion of God and Christ to the believer, 
and their Claims upon him are repre- 
sented by some of the dearest con- 
nections of life, and by every title of 
obligation known among men. If 
God is a friend, a benefactor, a pa- 
rent, Christ is the elder brother, the 
espoused and husband of his church. 
* But what relation of men among 
themselves can express that of God 
to ransomed sinners, to those objects 
for whom Christ died, to the rebels 
whom he has restored to favour and 
treats as his children, to the souls 
which he sanctifies by his grace, 
which he cheers by the visitations of 
his love, which he is preparing for 
happiness and glory {’? ‘hose, there- 
fore, who have themselves experi- 
enced all this, will be capable of a 
love for him and a delight in him 
with which no mortal affection can 
be compared. For whatis the fond- 
est hope, the dearest comfort of a 
Christian ? Is it not that his sins are 
pardoned, and his heart sanctified ? 
Is it not his free access to the 
Throne of Grace; the peace of God, 
which passeth understanding; his 
fellowship with the saints; his bles- 
sed hope of heaven? How delightful 
thus to abide in the love of God, 
drawing strength and life from the 
very bosom of consolation! How 
blest to feel that influence on earth 
by which the angels are inspired, and 
from the light of his countenance to 
kindle fresh zeal and alacrity for his 
service ! 

If love, then, as a principle of duty, 
be thus drrect, thus comprehensive, 
thus generous iD its nature, and de- 
beh:ful in its Operason, we may une 
derstand why it is “the first and 
great commandment,’”? and how it is 
* the fulfilling of the law.” But let 
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us add a reflection or two on the 
subject. 

1. Love, it has been saii, is the true 
principie of a Christian, —Wohat hu- 
misation should we not feel, to think 
how little it has beer ours! Among 
these who were first called Christians, 
we see it in full activity, constraining 
them to live no jonver to themselves, 
but to him who died for them and 
rose again; we see it animating, sup- 
porting, comforting, exalting them; 
inspiring zeal to confess Christ; 
constancy to suffer tor his sake, and 
charity like his own to pray for their 
murderers. Theirlove was stronger 
than death. Its cffects astonished 
their enemies, and afford an interest- 
ing lesson to us, whose principles are 
too weak even for the ordinary calls 
of our profession And in our own 
days we muy observe the same love 
producing similar effects. There are 
those, even now, who cen resign the 
world—nay, can vo forth with their 
lives in their hand, to make known 
their Saviour’s name among the hea- 
then, and raise living temples to his 
honour where the seat of Satan has 
stood. Wuth all in every age whose 
praise is In the churches of God, the 
same sentiment has prevailed. They 
have lived, indeed, looking for the 
blessed hope and the glorious appear- 
ing of their Saviour: but why? Be- 
cause then they will see him whom 
their soul loveth. Their crown of 
glory itself would not content them, 
if they might not cast it with ador- 
ing gratitude at his fect. The chief 
joy they expect is the presence of 
their Saviour. Is it, then, our de- 
sire to be like them?! Let us trim 
our lamps of holy love. Let that 
flame be kept brightly burning. 
“ We love bim.’’ says St. John, “ be- 
cause he first loved us.’? Let us 
think, then, on his love;—let us 
strive to comprehend more and more 
of that love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that we may be filled 
with all the fulness of God; that his 
love and grace may fill our souls. 
The: sheoattl we abide and walk tn 


love: we should be rich in its infly. 
ence and strong in its power. 

2. What has the believer, even jy 
point of present happiness, when he 
does not cherish this affection ?—Are 
we indeed regenerate by the Holy 
Spirit? We must wish to seaiagian 
symptoms of spiritual life. We must 
attempt to pray. We cannot be hap- 
py without trying to excite the senti- 
ments and affections peculiar to the 
Christian. We must struggle against 
sin. We must use efforts to over. 


come the world, to stem that tide of 


evil which continually threatens to 
bearus away. And when the heart 
faints in these duties, when our 
efforts are languid, and our success 
small, and we seem to be rather go. 
ing backward in religion, there is 
often much and deep distress, which, 
though we may never speak of it, 
is sufficient to embitter our life. In 
such a case, iet us review our prin- 
ciples, Perhaps we have left our 
first love, and therefore can neither 
do our first works nor find any satis. 
faction in God. Perhaps the motive 
from which we act is no longer a 
sentiment of grateful affection to 
the Saviour, but an anxiety not to 
iose our hopes. We feel something 
of the value of redemption ; but 
we have nearly lost sight of th 
Redeemer. Would we be happy 
we must renew our love. Love’ 
the happiness of the believer. Le 
us go to Calvary, and behold Him 
who bought us with his blood, The 
view would excite our love to him, 
and our attachment to his service, 
as well as a desire for its recom: 
pense. We should be happy in 
prayer, because it is communion 
with him;—in severer duties, as 
his injunctions; and even in suffer 
ings, for his sake. Such a motive 
we shall find delightful as well as 
powerful. There will be pleasure 


and success in our exertions, OF 


if by surprise and the violence 0 
temptation we should fall, the 0 
ject of our love is also our Advo- 
cate with the Father, and the pro 
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iiation for our sins. 
Sanath we may always apply with 
onidence. And then those cotn- 
Ba and that communion of the 
spirit, which are always connected 
wiih the love of Christ, shall give us 
I joy and peace in beheving. May 
the Lord then direct our hearis into 
the love of God, and enabie us. to 
prove that we love bim by fulfilling 
hislaws, and by pre senting ourselves 
a living sacrifice, holy and accepta- 
ble, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


for his inter- 


‘to the Fditor of tie Christian Observer. 
Iv the course of the last summer, 
you were pleascd to Insert a paper 
which L addressed to you, In vindi- 


cation of Mr. Penn’s publication of 


that year. Eis work had been con- 
troverted by another correspondent 
'cf yours upon the subject of the 
PScvthian Genealogy; and, as it 
struck me. unreasonably. My paper 
was replied to by that correspondent, 
but ina mode which it was thought 
calied for ho further observations of 
ike at leastem-his auswer amount- 
ing merely to this Intimation, Phat 
Josephus was not to be believed, 
when be aflirmed the Scythians to 
have been the decendants el Magog ; 
but that Ac (the Inquirer) was, when 
he aiiirmed the contrary. 
Will you allow ine again to trou. 


~ 






My blevou very shortly, in justification 
ol Mr. Penn’s works on Prophecy ? 
4nd which T trust you will be the 
hulier disposed to do, as you have 
admitted, from several correspon. 
Cents, declarations agaist that een. 
"man’s expositions of Scripture. 
fhe principal variation between Mr. 
Penn and most other commentators 
“Ths€s from the doctrine of the Mil. 
cDiltim = for, as tothe period of the 


/ 


“8Mstlan dispensation, IN which we 
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“euow living, he will be found net 
“Seliaily to differ from the chiefof 
thy by Bin oe ; 
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thrown so much light upen the pro- 
phecies, He is pariicularly recon. 
cileabie with Mr. Hailey Frere, in 
this important point, That the last 
struggles of the great adversary’s 
power will be limited to the duration 
of one individual life. Now with 
respect to that mysterious passage 
in the Apocalypse, trom which alone 
the doctrine of a Miilennium is de- 
rived (after much deliberation, and 
with every wish for conviction, if I 
can be proved to be wrong,) | am 
almost entirely of Mr. Penns opi- 
nion, that the commonly received 
notion of it is utterly erroneous. 
However, many wise and excellent 
persons undoubtedly interpret it 
thus :— For a period (they say) of a 
thousand years; or athousand years, 
evety day passing fora year ; or for 
a very long time indefinitely, pure 
Christianity is to prevail throughout 
all the world: That the world ts con- 
sequently to enjoy a comparative 
state of biessedness; to which state 
are to be applied all (or most) of the 
magniticent descriptions in Isatah: 
‘That, neverthciess, ths lite is still 
to be, in some devrec, a course of 
trial ; so much so, thatat the expira- 
tion ofthe Millennium, the Church 
of our Saviour is to be vielently 
opposed, and even menaced with 
destruction by some canfederacy 
formed through the influence of 
Satan, and predicted under the names 
of Goer and Mayor. All this notion 
is rejected by Mr. Penn, without 
hesitation ; and we May Suppose 
(thengh he is not diffuse upon the 
subrect,) that writer adducing some 
such reasons as the following in sup- 
port of lis opinion :—The only pas- 
saves In Scripture, from whence the 
idea ofa Millennium can arise, are 
met within Rev. xx. from verse | to 
lL}; in which there is not one sylia- 
ble about a state ot blessedness on 
earth, Neither can a single verse 
in Isaiah be so tortured as to make 
it uphold the 
Sublime and mostexquisite dese: Ip)- 
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tions of our Lord’s kingdom in glory 
there undoubtedly are in chapters 
Xi, XXXv., Xlix., Ix., &c. &C 3: all of 
which relate (as I humbly conceive) 
tothe period when * the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and 
he shall reign for ever and ever /” 
when ** the fashion of this earth shall 
pass away, andevery thing he made 
anew.” ‘Then, as to Gog and Mae 
prog, it is expressly said in Rev. xv., 
that St. John saw seven angels 
st Ey nvT HS mw Any as ETT THs irvares.”” 
Now if the evils of the vials are the 
fast, there can be no more plagues 
upon the earth when they are accom- 
plished, after either the lapse of a 
thousand years or any other length 
oftime. It is, therefore, probable, 
that the GogofSt J-hn must be the 
game with the Gog of Ezektel ; and 
that his commotions either have 
taken place already, or will do so 
during the pouring out of the sixth 
or seventh vials ; the only two, ac- 
cording to ail the commentators, 
which remain to be exhausted. Mr. 
Penn says, that the prophecy was 
fulfilied in Napoleon's Russian ex- 
pedition. Now.though | admire ex- 
tremely his work upon Ezekiel, and 
think it has been decried without 
Justice, or even considerauon, one 
may still doubt the accuracy of his 
interpretation, tor this reason :—In 


the application of the name of 


“ Gog” to Bonaparte, Mr. Penn has 
shewn ingenuity ; but (in my judg- 
ment) has. as yet, apparently failed. 
Moreover, according to the prophet, 
Gog himself ou;rht to have been in. 
volved in the destruction of his 
army. Perhaps it may hereafter be 
discovered that the Russian arma- 
ment was but a type of a more por- 
tentous confederacy, directed ex- 


pressly against the visible designs of 


God, and conducted by the same 


leader, to whom at ¢that fieriod the 
prophetical appeliation shall be con- 
fessedly applicable, and who will be 
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cut off in the height ofhis prospeyj. 
ty and presumpion. 

Tie admirable intent of both Mp. 
Penn's works on prophecy 1s to pre. 
pare men’s minds for that great and 
terribie day, which, if the signs of 
the umes (cistinctly foretold by oyy 
Lord) may be trusced to is not far 
from. us. Lo my surprise, I have 
hearda sermon preached by a gentle. 
mah of zeal, powers, and re puiation, 
objecting to this doctrine as danger. 
ous. Howso? wherein can consist the 
danger of a Christian’s expecting the 
coming of his Saviour from day to 
day? of its occupying all bis thoughts 
of its influencing (which it may cer. 
tainly do, wituout deranging them) 
his whole busioess, life, and conver. 
sation £ Surely he is not likely to 
become the worse member of soci- 
ety for it, or to be the less prepared 
for the event of his own death. 

I cannot, however, in candour, 
conclude without acknowledging 
the merit of a short paper in one of 
your late Numbers, upon this very 
subject; and which, there is ground 
for thinking, has made a‘considera- 
ble impression. I allude to the ob. 
servations upon Luke xxi. 32; for. 
as it strikes me, the words, “ 9 yaa 
av7z’> may surely be rendered * that 
same generation.’ The discovery 
is simple, but momentous ; and will 
much better explain that often-con- 
tested passage, than Bishop Hors 
ley’s notion of, ** till all be fulfilled,” 
meaning “tll all are im a cours? 
of fulfillment,” or “ degin to be ful 
filled.” 

Upon the whole, sir, every ¢*- 
positor of the present day seemeé 
to weree that we live in the last 
times; that we are either near 
what is called the Millennium, © 
to such a change as it hath ne 
entered into the heart of mat 
to conceive. The former doctrine 
is generally preferred ; because the 
duy of judgement, like the sv! 
cannot be looked at steadily. By 
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‘here are also reasons for the latter, 
waich many Christians will not be 
disposed ts pass over, Let us ** watch 
and pray always, that we may be ac- 


counted worthy to escape all these 
things that shall come to pass, and 
to stand before the Son of Man.’ 


M.J.A. 


= 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Havinc read the | tters of * T,” 
“A Friend to the Ole Society,” and 
«X on the sateguards of the Soci- 
ay for promotiog Chrisaan Know- 
ledge, it appeared to me that the 
readies! way of determining the ques- 
tion would be to examine the publi- 
cations of the Society, in order to 
see whether they have talien intoany 
of the errors ‘T. and X. consider 
them liable to. If they have noz, it 
seems fair to conclude, that ‘T.’s 
sdjection ought not to deter him any 
longer fiom becoming one ot its 
members. If they have, T. will, of 
course, continue to withhold his 
support. 

| leave it to those who have lei- 

sure forthe task, to examine all the 
publications of hee Society, to dis- 
ner whiting or not they have run 
into any errors. Inthe mean ume, I 
enclose you an extract from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, (under the 
article * Clarke, Dr. Samuel,’”’) which 
seems very much to strengthen the 
remark made by T. on the ladélity 
of the Suciety to error. 

“In 1718. Dr. Clarke made an 
aeationin the forms of Doxology 
in the singing Psalms, which pro- 
cucedno small noise and disturbance, 
aid occasioned some pamphlets to be 
Witten. The alteration was this:— 


‘Ta God through Christ, his only Son, 
“Immortal ¢ glory be, &e.” 


ind 


'§ 


ci . . ~ 
10 God, through Christ, his Son, our 
Lord, 
hi , 
All glory be therefere, &c.” 





‘ A considerable number of these 
select Psalms and Hymns having 
been dispersed by the Society for 
promoting Chrisuan Knowledge, 
betore the alteration of *he doxologies 
was taken notice olf, be was charg- 
ed with the design of linposing on 
the Society ; whereas, in truth, the 
edition of them had been prepared 
by him forthe use of bis own parish 
only, belore the Society had thoughts 
of purchasing any of the copies; and 
as the usual forms of doxology are 
not established by any legal authori- 
ty, ecclesiastical or civil, in this he 
had not offlended.’—Lncyc. Brit. 
Fourth Edit. Vol. VI. fr 180, 
I am, Sir, &c. 
— 8 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

VuHEN I first solicited the insertion 
of a letter into your publication, my 
only aim was that of endeavouring to 
satisfy the scruples of your corres- 
pondeat T. on a question which ap- 
peared to me Capable of a very easy 
solution: and I shall be truly glad, 
if any of my remarks have served to 
remove from T.’s_ mind, the only 
doubt which seemed to remain with 
him, with respect to rendering his 
subscription and cooperation to the 
designs of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

Since the appearance of my let- 
ter in your pages, however, a cor- 
respondent who signs himself X. 
has made some remarks in your 
Number for February, on my state- 
ments; and therefore IL have to 
request of you to insert the follow- 
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ing, by way of reply. When I 
speak of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, as * co-ope- 
rating with the Church of Laghana ;” 
X. asks, whether “ this is not beg- 
eine the question?’ and whether 
he can be * sure that the tracts 
(circulated by that Society) co and 
will speak the language of the 
Church of Englaad ?? and ** what 
real security’? there is of their * in- 
variably doing so.’ My answer to 
these questions is pisinily, that a 
Tract Society < onsisting of members 
previously cerufied to be + weil 


affected to the United Church of 


England at do treland, os by Jaw 
established,’ is calculated, as fur as 
any heciees can be, to Insure a con- 
stant and invariable contormity in the 
tracts Circulated. to the language and 
pees ofthe Chureis of England : 
and that the real security we pussess 
for such conformity, consists in the 
Society’s fundamental rules aud regu- 
lations. Nor is this eliireses con- 
clusion at all shaken in my mind by 
the firactical consequences which do 
en effect crise out of inese regula. 
tions: and which, differing as i do 
from. X.’>5 vicw of them, 1 proceed 
briefly to consider. 

‘hat no persons disaifected to the 
Church of Moegland can be premer 
into the Society beicre us, may, | 
think, be reasonably inferred from 
the provisions falready suficicently 
enlarged upon) of the certtiicate 
and the ballot. © Every thing will 
indeed depend eventually (is X. 
statcs) up on the electing committee :” 
but I would ask, Is ttat ali likely that 
a committee, so constituted as this 
has been described to be, should 
elect a person notoriously disaffected 
to the Church of Eugland, even 
could any member be found to com- 
mit so gross a breach of faith, asthe 
recommendaiton of such a person ; or 
ugaln (to meet another view of tee 

question suggested by X.). is it 

within the scope of probability that 
such a committee would reject a 


nroposed member simply cn account 


of his attachment to the Chureh of 
Engiand, without any other ob 
VEC 
tion Wien X. states ~ Electing 
coumittee to consist of eight, ten, 
or twenty persons,’’ he e states, | am, 
ceive, whats by bo means the fac, 
and what lo tmagine the records of 
the Soctety would at once disprove. 
but whether this be the case or ned 
i every member of the S Ciety bad 
the fower of attending at the election 
of members ; his want ol 7relnatic, 
mustrest with himse!f: and at ts not 
In the nature of ap ¥ voruublary Society 
to alter this obe wav or the other, 
The persons who attend the con. 
mittees are by mo means, | belive, 
generally resident in the veighbour 
hood otf London Wien I have 
attended thems myself, (whieh, theurh 
living in the country, 1 always moke 
a point of doing, if possibie, when | 
aim in Londen), I have more fre 
quently than otherwise found a very 
considerable portion of the board to 
consist of clergymen trom the coun 
trv: and how much the interests of 
the Society are capable of beng 
promoted by the attendance of cou- 
iry members, (whether lay or cletl 
col) in the way of communicatig 


4 
t 


jocal Information, Is too obvious (0 
need pointing out, As to whati 
suys of * party feelings,” unless he 
considers the Church of England 
itself as a “ party,” I can safely say 
for myself, that whenever I have 
been present at the deliberations 0 


tne Board, I have never witnesses 
the eXislence of any such, And in 


reply to the quesuon, * whethet 
there are not instances upon recor 
of unexceptionable candidates ha 
ing been rejected;” { have to sé 
= throughout the whole of the 

xtensive discussion which he 
ie excited respecting the patul 
and degree of support to be give! 
to the Society before us, by mem: 


bers of the Established Church, | 
never remember to have beard © 
more than ome such instance mer 
tioned; and that instance, could | 


be ever so well established ® 
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authenticated, in connection with 
X.’5 argument, would not, I con- 
ceive, by any means militate against 
the wholesome tendency, and gene- 
rally beneficial effect, of the ballot. 
On the subject of the tracts ad- 
mitted on the Society’s list, much 
f my preceding reasoning also ap- 
plies. Such admission can only take 
piace With the general consent of 
the Board, If X. be a member of 
the Society now under notice, (which 
goes not appear from any thing he 
has advanced), whether he lives 
- 10, 50, or 100 miles from the 
sccne of action ;’’ whenever he comes 
wiihin convenient reach of it, and 
can conveniently attend the commit- 
cces; the regulations of the Society 
sive him a power of doing so, and I 
presume it is very much the wish of 
the Society that he should. Farther 
security than this, 1 conceive, no 
society can furnish. 
in theory, indeed, X. himself 
seems to admit the excellence of the 
provisions of the Society for promot- 
ing Chrisuan Knowledve, both with 
respect to the admission of its mem- 
bers and the final adoption of its 
tracts; saying with regard to the 
iormer of these, that the ballot is 
“perhaps the best security that can 
be devised for a Soctety which eir- 
culates tracts ;7? and with regard to 
the latter, that “the manner of ad- 
mitting books may be guarded by the 
best rules which human ingenuity 
can devise.”? But the question with 
him is, whether a society, constituted 
as the Society for promoting Chris- 
an Knowledge, * affords the same 
unequivocal security from abuse 
which is afforded by the very funda- 
mental principle of the other socie- 
ues that have been mentioned: viz. 
the Bible, and Prayer-book and Ho- 
mily Society ? I have separated this 


U 


(uestion from the particular part of 


X.’s argument, with which it was 
connected, because, being an impor- 
tant one, I wished to consider it 
more minutely. And here my argu- 
uent does net call on me to say any 
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thing for or against the two new 
Societies ; but simply to observe, 
with regard to the Old Society, that 
X.’s argument is levelled against all 
Tract Societies alike: whereas, I 
believe the expediency and benefit 
of such Societies is generally, if not 
universally, «admitted. What X.’s 
own practice may be with regard to 
tracts, | cannot suy; but as far as I 
have means of information, I can 
assert (and I belicve the fact to be 
very extensively truc), that the sub. 
scribers to the two new Soacicties do, 
in point of fact, circaiate religious 
tracts, In addition to the Scriptures 
and the authorized formularies of 
our Church. And if they do, it is 
clear that they must obiain 
tracts, either from the Old Society 
liscif, or else from other sources 
certainly not guarded with 
* securiues,” in connecuon with the 
Church of Engiand. In truth, the 
question, as it affects all members 
of our Church who approve of and 
vuluc tract socieues, resoives itself 
simply into this:—cither they must 
be wh securities, or uvihous them, 
If ezzh securities, it secms dificult 
to Imagine any beucr fined for their 


such 


20re 


purpose than those adopted by 
Old Society, as X. himself appei 
to allow: if without secures, it ts 
a self-evident proposition, that the 
opinions of the Ciurch of 
are Jess protected than when securi- 
ties ure prescribed, 

Ihave dwelt so much upon 
fundamental article of X.’s inquiry, 
that I must not trespass longer upon 
your room, than to add a few words 
on the remainder of X.’s_ letter, 
which, however, involves matter for 
larger consideration. In arguing 
that the term “ ofifosition,’? a8 ap- 
plied to mark the differences of 
religious opinion between members 
of the Church of England, was “a 
stronger expression than I conceived 
fact and experience justified 5” and 
that those differences consisted rather 
in shades of doctrine and sentiment, 
than in broad lines of discordance; 
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ing, by way of reply. When I 
speak of the Society ler promotung 
Christian Knowledge, as * len ge 

rauiny with the Church of England ;” 
X. asks, whether © this is not beg- 

cing the question 2? aba whether 
he can be “sure that the tracts 
(circulated by that Society) dco and 
will speak the language of the 
Church of England’? and * wiat 
real security’’ there is of their * in- 
variably doing so”? My answer to 
these coer a is plainly, that a 
Tract Society consisthig of members 
previously ceruhed to be + weil 
affected to the United Church of 
England and Treiand, os by daw 
established,”’ 
any Society can be, to Insure a con- 
stant and invariable contormity in the 
tracts circulated. to the language and 
principles of the Churcis of En nydand 
and that the real security we pos se3s 
for such conformity, consists in the 
Society’s fundamental rules aud regu- 
lations. Nor is this abstract con- 
clusion at all shaken in my mind by 


is calculated, as dor us 


the firactical consequences which do 
én effect crise out of inese regula 


tions: and which, differing as ] do 
from. X.’5 vicw of them, 1 proceed 
briefly to consider. 

‘Phat no persons disaffected to the 


Church of Moegland can be elected 


into the Sccietv beicre us, may, | 
think, be reessonubly interred ie 
the provisions (already suidcient ly 


certliicate 


enlarged upon) of the 
and the ballot. © Every thing will 
indeed depend eventua lly (as X. 
states) upon the electing committee :” 
but I would ask, is it at all likely that 
a committee, so constituted as this 
has been described to be, should 
elect a person notoriously disaffected 
to the Church of Lugland, even 
could any member be found to com- 
mit so gross a breach of faith, asthe 


recommendg@iton ot such a person; or 


arain (to meet another view of the 
—— suggested by N.). is it 

vithin the scope of probability that 
such a committee would reject a 
nroposed member simply cn account 
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of his attachment to the Church of 
Engiand, without any other objec. 
tion £ W ben X. states the electing 
coumittee to consist of * eight, ten, 
or twenty persons,” be states, | con. 
ceive, whatas by no means the lac, 
and what ! Imagine th records of 
the Society would at once disprove: 
but whether this be the case or not 
HWevery member of the Suciety %, 
the flower of attending at the election 
of members; bis want ol ZrelZnaticg 
mustrest with himse!f: und it ts not 
in the nature of any voluntary society 
to alter this obe wavoor the other, 
The persons who attend the com. 
mittees are by mo means, i believe, 
generally resident in the welghbour 
hood of London. We n J have 
attended them myself, (which, thou yh 
living in the country, I aiways make 
a point of doing, if possibie, when | 
aim in London), | have more {fre- 
quently than otherwise found a very 
considerable portion of the board to 
consist of clergymen trom the coun- 
try: and how much the interests of 
the Society are capable of being 
promoted by the attendance of cou 
iry members, (whether lay or cleu- 
in the way of conmunicatng 
ceal Information, 1s too obvious to 
need poiming out, As to what X 
suys of * party feelings,’ unless ie 
considers the Church of England 
itself as a “ party,’ I can safely say 
for myself, that whenever I have 
been present at the deliberations ol 
tne Board, | have never witnessed‘ 
the existence of any such. And in 
reply to the quesuon, * whether 
there are not insiances upon record 
of unexceptionable candidates hav- 
ing been rejected;” I have to say, 
that throughout the whole of the 
extensive discussion which — has 
been excited respecting tbe nature 
and degree of support to be give 
to the Socicty befere us, by mem- 
bers of the Established Church, I 
never remember to have heard ©! 
more than ove such instance men- 
tioned; and that instanee, could | 
be ever so well established an¢ 
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authenticated, in connection with 
K.’s argument, would not, I con- 
ceive, by any means militate against 
the wholesome tendency, and gene- 
rally beneficial effect, of the ballot. 

On the subject of the tracts ad- 
mitted on the Society’s list, much 
of my preceding reasoning also ap- 
plies. Such admission can only take 
niace with the general cousent of 
the Board. If X. be a member of 
the Society now under notice, (which 
does not appear from any thing he 
has advanced), whether he lives 
«10, 50, or 100 miles from the 
scecne of action 3’? whenever he comes 
within convenient reach of it, and 
can conveniently attend the commit- 
tces3 the regulations of the Society 
give him a power of doing so, and I 
yresume It is very much the wish of 
he Society that he should. Farther 
security than this, 1 conceive, no 
society can furnish. 

in theory, indeed, X. himself 
seems to admit the excellence of the 
provisions of the Society for promot- 
ing Chrisuan Knowiedve, both with 
respect to the admission of Its mem- 
bers and the final adoption. of its 
iracts ; saying with regard to the 
iormer of these, that the ballot is 
“perhaps the best security that can 
be devised for a Society which cir- 
culates tracts ;”? and with regard to 
the latter, that “the manner of ad- 
mitting books may be guarded by the 
best rules which human ingenuity 
can devise.’ But the question with 
him is, whether a society, constituted 
as the Society for promoting Chris- 
lan Knowledge, ‘ affords the same 
unequivocal security from abuse 
which is afforded by the very funda- 
mental principle of the other socie- 
ties that have been mentioned: viz. 
the Bible, and Prayer-book and Ho- 
mily Society ? I have separated this 


T 
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question from the particular part of 


X’s argument, with which it was 
connected, because, being an impor- 
tant one, I wished to consider it 
more minutely. And here my argu- 


ment does net call on me to say any 
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thing for or against the two new 
Societies ; but simply to observe, 
with regard to the Old Society, that 
X.’s argument is levelled against all 
Tract Societies alike: whereas, | 
believe the expediency and benefit 
of such Societies is generally, if not 
universally, admitted. What X.’s 
own practice may be with regard to 
tracts, | cannot say; but as far as I 
have means of information, I can 
assert (and I belicve the fact to be 
very extensively truc), that the sub. 
scribers to the two new Societies do, 
in point of fact, circuiate religious 
tracts, In addition to the Scriptures 
and the authorized formularies of 
our Church. And if they do, it is 
Clear that they must obiain= such 
tracts, cither from the Old Society 
iisclf, or else from other sources 
certainly not guarded with 
* securities,” in conuecuon with the 
Church of England. In truth, the 
question, as it affects all members 
of our Church who approve of and 
value tract socieues, resoives itself 
simpy into this:—cither they must 
be wih securities, or without them, 
It 77h securities, it secms diMcult 
to imagine any beucr fined for their 
purpose than those adopted by the 
Old Society, as X. himself appears 
to allow: if without secures, it ts 
a self-evident proposiulon, that the 
opinions of the Courch of England 
are Jess protected than when secur. 
ties are prescribed. 

IT have dwelt so much upon 
fundamental article of X.’s inquiry, 
that I must not trespass longer upon 
your room, than to add a few words 
on the remainder of X.’s_ letter, 
which, however, involves matter for 
larger consideration. In arguing 
that the term “ ofifiosttion,’? aS ap- 
plied to mark the differences of 
religious opinion between members 
of the Church of England, was “a 
stronger expression than I conceived 
fact and experience justified ;” and 
that those differences consisted rather 
in shades of doctrine and sentiment, 
than in broad lines of discordance; 
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I expressed, I own, an opinion to 
which I am strongly attached; and 
one from which I shall recede, but 
with reluctance, whenever I am 
compelled by the irresistible force of 
fact todo so. At present, however, 
‘Tam not at all driven from this 
opinion by X.’s statement, (which, 
though [T have no kuowiedge or 
recollection of the fact, I assume to 
be correct.) of an individual member 
of the Old Society having * repre- 
sented the bishops and clergy who 
support the British Forcien 


, 
and 


Bible Society ss cnemies of the 
Church.” What an individual may 


state In atwument, on such a question 
as that of the Bible Sucteiv, cannot 
be looked upon as proot tuat there is 
an ofifosttion and fundamental dif- 
Jerence of opinion, between mem- 
bers of the Church of England, with 
regard to the leading doctrines of 
their common Church. How far 
subscription to the Bible Society aad 
the sanction thereby given to the 
mode in which it effects its avowed 
object, is capable of being reconciled 
with the general principles of attach- 
ment to the welfare of the Church 
of England, is a question (certainly a 
solemn and momentous one) upon 
which there mav be a difference of 


sentiment in the Church itself. But 
until this question can be ranked 


amonpst the fundamentals und essen- 
tials of our religion, either as Chris- 
tians or members of the Church of 
England, a discordance of sentiment 
respecting It cannot, I trust, negative 
the opinion, or destroy the hope, 
that there is amongst the members 
of our own Church no ofifiosition of 
senument in the fuzdamentals of their 
religytous creed. 

I know not what inference X. 
wishes to draw from his being able 
to ‘select most excellent and unex- 
ceptionable tracts from the deposi- 
tory of the Dissenters,” (a fact which 
J am by no means indisposed to 
believe); but when he says, “ the 
sclection of a few tracts (irom the 
Olid Society’s list) proves nothing ;’’ 





[ June, 


I must be permitted to say, that it 
proves, I trust, all I wished to 
prove: viz. that in the volumes of 
the Oid Society, without going any 
farther, is to be found a complete 
manual of fsith, practice, and devo- 
tion, both for general aud particular 
purposes. I am certainly not aware, 
thatthe Society tor promoung Chris- 
tlan Knowledge “ gives countenance 
to any tracts of a hurttul tendency ;” 
but onthe other hand, I am Clearly 
of opinion, (and I have alreody given 
the grounds of that conviction), that 
its * Constitution does (as far as pos- 
sible) preclude the admission — of 
tracis, giving an erroneous view of 
the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

To the question proposed by X, 


respecting “ alterations of  senti- 
iment’? in some of the tracts circu. 
lated by the Society, from those 


expressed by the original authors 
of them, [ am unable to make any 
reply: as | had never heard any 
thing respecting it, ull [ met with 
sume remarks on the subject several 
months ago in the pages of your 
publication: nor have [| heard any 
thing of it since, ull X. mentioned 
it. The only alteration I remember 
as noticed in one of your former 
Numbers, was one in the * Direc- 
tions for a devout Bebaviour in the 
pubiic Worship of God ;”’ a tract to 
which no one’s * name” has ever 
been affixed, I believe, either by the 
Society or otherwise: and this ‘ alte- 
ration”? appeared clearly to be one 
that the grammatical sense of the 
passage referred to, required. 

[| have now, I believe, gone over 
every part of X.’s letter, excepting 
the concluding paragraph: to which 
I beg to reply by submitting three 
plain questions, which comprise 10 
few words every thing I have to say 
on X.’s view of the subject. First, 
Is it not desirable that a Tract So- 
cicty should exist, connected with 
the Church of England? Secondly; 
If so, ought it not to be guarded 
with * securities??? And, thirdly, 
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If ‘*securities” are necessarv, what 
better ones Can be devised than those 
already prescribed by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge ¢ 
lam, &c. 
A FRIEND TO THE OLD SOCIETY 
AND ITS SAFEGUARDS. 
—_— 
To the Editor of the Christian Opserver. 
Ir the following extract from a Jour- 
nal written from Paris, by a friend, in 
the year 1802, should appear to you, 
sir, to possess suiliclent interest to be 
placed in your miscellany, you are 
requested to accept it as a small trib- 
ute from one who trusts she derives 
edification from the perusal of your 
valuable work, and who, if encourag- 
ed, may appear before you again with 
more transcripts from the same pen, 
of which she confesses herself, from 
feelings Of friendship, to be an in- 
competent judge, 
Your frequent reader, 
AMELIA. 


Paris, Sept. 1802. 

It is not easy to say how much IT 

yesterday wished for every one I 
love, to share with me the interest- 
ing feelings which were awakened 
at the séance, at the Abbé Sicard’s, 
for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. Nothing can be more grati. 
tying toa feeling heart than to see so 
Many unfortunate beings, to whom 
the advantages denied them by na. 
ture are restored by means of this 
sublime discovery. if 1 make use 
of the word nature, my dear friends, 
you will not, I trust, suspect me of 
looking only to second causes. The 
wonder-working hand of Providence 
1s to be traced in the privations under 
Which these interesting creatures 
labour, and in the extraordinary fuc- 
ulues with which he has endued 
others, and disposed them to use 
them for their retief. 

There are great numbers, all 
cheerful, all conversing with each 
other, and several of superior abili- 
‘ies, who assist in shewing, by their 


manner of writing and explaining 
different things, that voice and hear. 
ing could hardly bave given them 
more than they possess. One in par 
ticular, of the name of Massieu, is so 
very clever, that he bas been of in- 
finite use to the Abbé Sicard, by give 
ing bim several new ideas. His are 
often very original, which was prov- 
ed to us by one he wrote yesterday. 
A large space of the wall on one side 
of the room is covered with black 
boards, and on them they write what 
they are desired to conimunicate to 
those who cannot understand their 
signs. A question put to Massieu 
was, ** Qu’est ce que Dieu !”’ His 
answer was long and beautiful ; and 
after naming all the attributes of God 
he made mention of several less 
sublime qualities, which shewed the 
originality of his ideas, and amongst 
others calicd bim * lV’ Horloger de la 
nature.’ Seeing we took notice of 
this expression, he wrote, * Qui ; 
Dieu est VHlorlover naturel, et 
Vhomme Vhorloger artificiel.?” An- 
other question was, ** Qu’est ce que 
le tems £” To which some one ob- 
jected, and desired it might be 
* Comment connoissons nous le 
tems??? ‘To which they hoped he 
would answer as Plato did, ** Par ies 
astres:’’ but he gave a much longer, 
though a very ingentous, definition. 
Vhe Abbé Sicard then said, if we 
would have patience, he would, by 
several questions, bring bim at last 
to give that answer. He spoke of 
the yearly, monthly, and diurnal 
divisions of time: to which Massieu 
answered, They were measured by 
the sun, the moon, and the earth; 
and seeing the Abbé un feu imfa- 


tiente, his fine countenance exprese, 


sed so much regret at not pleasing 
him, it quite went to one’s heart. At 
last, on beipg told he must say that 
in one word, he wrote * les astres:”° 
and seeing he had done right, it 
changed to the strongest expression 
of delight ; and with great eaverness 
he wrote, “ Je Pai pensé ; mats je ne 
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croyois pas que la terre fut un astre.” 
—You never saw so interesting a 
creature. I s.aid there all the morn- 
ing, and can scarcely remember to 
have been more affected in my lile; 
not even the first time I saw the 
Abbe de ! Epee—because there were 
only young children, but this Mas- 
sieu In particular, and several other 
young men and women, made it 
touching beyond expression. 

We are now in “ les jours com- 
plementaires ;”’ that is, five odd days 
at the end of the year. Perhaps you 
all think Thursday next is the 24th 
of September, but I beg to assure 
you it is new-years’-day. During 
these five days there are fetes at all 
the public places, fire works, &c. &e. 
And in the Cours du Louvre all the 
trudes-people who choose to exhibit 
their goods are permitted to do so, 
This used formeriy, real/y on new. 
vears’-day, to take place in the apart- 
ments of the palace. * Liberte et 
egalite’? are wrffen in large letters 
on the Palais du Louvre, on the Pal- 
ais Bourbon; 1n short,on every thing; 
out I see them in no other eres 

j hope to give vou more of Mas. 
sicu in my nex 

W ednesd ay, “asd September, we 
had a most interesting dinner with 
the Abbé Sicard, and Massieu his 
woncertul eléve ; and he treated us 
with what, at a public séance, can 
never be done—as real lesson to Mas- 
sieu, by opening to him a new idea. 
We asked him, * Quest ce que Vam- 
bition ?”? His only idea of it was, * Un 
desir fort et louable Watteindre un 
objet Gueiconqgue par Ic travall et la 
perseverance.” It was interesting, 
to the greatest degree, to see him 
comprehend by degreesthe possible 
motives and effects of ambition, by 
the questions the Abbe Sicard put to 
him: ; jor it ts always by his own an- 
swers to them that he is brought to 
the pertect un derstanding of athing ; 
and though he begun by the simple 
ambition was ai laudable 


idea that 
he finished, by being con- 


pass!on 
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vinced and writing upon his “ planche 
noire’? (which was brought there) 
“that it was good or bad according to 
the object and the means made use 
of to attain it.”—This fine young man 
has been 16 years with the Abbé, and 
is mest strongly attached to him. In 
the time of terror, the former was 
torn away from him and his other 
eléves, and shut up. Massicu then 
passed his life in going backwards 
and forwards ten times in the day 
from the door of his prison to the 
assembly, writing memoirs, petitions, 
&c. forcing his way in, writing at the 
bar of the assembly, on the crown of 
his hat, the most touching sentences, 
and so perseveringly, that he forced 
them to consent to his being admit- 
ted to his friend. Several persons, 
who were eye-witnesses of it, have 
told me (and [ can easily believe it) 
that a more affecting scene cannot be 
tmarined His definition of the Revo- 
lution was * que c’etoit un arbre dont 
les racines etolent en haut et les 
branches en bas.” Le has learnt 
English only three months, and 
writes it surprisingly. He enjoyed 
very much conversing with my little 
Serafilia, took great notice of her, 
and would kiss her at parting. So 
fine, so expressive a countenance | 
never remember io have seen. 
MERAMIA.” 


For the Christian Observer. 

ON PERSEVERANCE. 
Tur minds of ordinary men are In 
a state of continual vacillation § be- 
tween the desire of those objects 
which appear to them most calcu- 


* Our readers will be gratified to learn 
that both the Abbé Sicard and Massieu are 
now in this country. ‘The Abbé has begun 
a course of lectures on the wonderful art by 
which he has succeeded in making the deaf 
to hear and the dumb to speak ; in the 
course of which, Massieu and two others of 
his pupi!s have a most importart part as- 
simned them, name ly, that of illustrating 
all the Abbé’s positions. 
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jated to confer happiness, and the 
natural weakness and indolence 
which prevent the exertions neces- 
sary to gratify their wishes. And 
as their minds are constituted, so 
are their lives past. Purposes are 
formed,and endeavours entered upon 
with the geal and the hope natural 
to persons who look only to the 
prosperous issue of things, without 
counting the Cost of the attainment. 
But when difficulties arise protract- 
ing the period of exertion, and temp- 
tations intervene offering more 
immediate objects of enjoyment, the 
resolution fails, and the original pur- 
pose is abandoned in favour of some 
pursuit more apparently promising, 
but which, in its turn, is forsaken In 
the same manner, upon experience 
of the same difficulties. That this 
stuiement is true, is proved from the 
uniform observation of all moral 
phikosophers, concerning the resist- 
less force of perseverance in. the 
pursuits of men. Tor if all men, or 
even the majority of them, possessed 
this quality in an eminent degree, it 
is Obvious that it could never be 
thought to lead any particular pos- 
sessor of it to (what may be called, 
humanly sheaking) the certain atiain- 
ment of the object of his pursuit. 
Many other rivals would compete 
with an equal probability of success, 
Wiich would then depend upon some 
other Circumstanc.s. But since, 
from the weakness of human nature, 
the possession of this quality in an 
eminent degree is a rare and sipgu- 
lar endowment, it scarcely ever fails 
to chsure the victory in any common 
odject of human pursuit. Of the tn- 
stances in which the history of man- 
kind fortifies this truth, as far as it 
is connected with worldly objects, 
tie niost prominent is that of Casar, 
who sumpiy, by having always pres- 
citin his mind the maxim, that 
“nothing was done while any thing 
remained ¢o be done,” attained toa 
point of human glory which num. 
berless vetaries of ambilion, posses- 
Ghrist. Obsery. No. 162, 
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sing talents equal with Cesar, have 
striven in vain to reach. Every great 
design then, we may conclude, in 
the words of one of our great moral- 
ists, ** must be formed and executed 
by calm intrepidity,and requires not 
only courage which danger cannot 
turn aside, but constancy which fa. 
tivvues Cannot weary, and contrivance 
whichimpediments cannot exhaust.” 
—But all this involves serious sacri- 
fices of private comfort, great self- 
denial, and a constant reststance to 
oar natural indolence, and therefore it 
is so seldom found. For the ordinary 
objects of ambition are so distant in 
prospect, so doubful in their results, 
so contingent as to their attainment, 
that even a sober and temperate view 
of the whole case may well render 
it doubful if the pain of the pursuit 
be not far greater than the probable 
reward which awaits its success. It 
is therefore of the utmost conse- 
quence, that we propose to ourselves 
for the exercise of perseverance, ob- 
jects certain of attainment, and which 
will more than refiay the necessary 
sacrifices, if such objects are to be 
found. And that they may be found, 
ho rational man, especially no Chris- 
tian, can for one moment hesiiate to 
admit. Even Epictetus, a heathen 
moralist and philosopher, (but, in- 
deed, one of the first among them, 
approaching more nearly than most 
of them te the purity of Christian 
morals,) even he has pointed out 
wisdom and virtue as alone warthy of 
the persevering pursuit of a rational 
creature. The picture he draws 
in the following passage, of the at- 
tacks which must be oppesed by 
firm perseverance, with the conse- 
quences of success, has the stamp 
of truth, and is a fair representauion 
of ihe impediments which exist at 
the present moment. 

“ 1 says he, ** you resolve to 
make wisdom and virtuc the study 
and business of your life, you must 
be sure to arm yourself beforehand 
against all the inconveniences and 
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discouragements that will probably 
attend this resolution. Prepare 
yourself to meet with many scoffs, 
and much derision, and that people 
will upbraid you with turning philo- 
sopher all of a sudden ; a ask in 
scorn, What is the meaning of all 
this affected gravity and precise- 
ness! But be not you affected or 
supercillous ; only stick close to 
whatever you in your judgment are 
convinced is virtuous and becoming ; 
and consider this as your proper Sta- 
tion assigned you by God, which you 
mist not guit ufion any terms. And 
remember, that if you persevere in 
goodness, those very men who de- 
rided you at first will afterwards turn 
admirers. But if you give way to 
their reproaches, and are vanquished 
by them, you will then render your: 
self doub sly and most deservedly ri- 
diculous.”’ (Epict. Mor.) If this was 
just reasoning and fair argument 
1700 years ago, In a heathen society, 
it is no less true at present among 
Christians. Those who ‘ will live 
godly in Christ Jesus,’ that is, whose 
hearts and lives are conformed to the 
precepts of their Saviour, inust ex. 
pect to meet with and oppose the 
enmity of the world; to be scoffed at 
and upbraided, and asked in scorn, 
Sayhutis the meaning of all ticir affect- 
ed gravity and pfireciseness 2?” Eut let 
them not be discoureged with all 
this ! Their reward is certain ; for 
the inspired writings say, “In due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
It is not doubtful in its result ; for it 
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is nothing less than the enjoyment of 
endless and unspeakable happiness, 
such as ** eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither does it enter into the 
heart of man to conceive.’ Nor js jt 
contingent as to its attainment; for 
God himself has promised the assis- 
tance of his Holy Spirit to them that 
ask ite—which is sufficient to ensure 
success. We have then, in every res. 
pect, more than sufficient cause, with 
such a prospect before us, to disre. 
gard the sacrifices of private comfort, 
the practices of self-denial, and the 
resistance to our natural indolence; 
and aboveall,the scoffs and reproa. 
ches of the worldly-minded, whicha 
firm perseverance in godliness in- 
volves. Success in the pursuit will 
ten thousand times repay these ne- 
cessary exertions. And if we wishto 
animate our efforts by a reference to 
exainple, Ict us look to St. Paul, who 
persevered to the end, through evil 
report and good report, through evil 
treatment and good treatment, ull he 
received a crown of glory. Regulat- 
ing his conduct and his feelings (as 
he tells us himself) by this ** one” 
principle ; that ** forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reach: 
lng forth unto those things which are 
before, he pressed toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling ol 
God in Christ Jesus.’’—He set before 
him one paramount object, every 
way sufficient to repay the cost; and 
having previously counted that cost, 
he persevered unto the end. 


W. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Remains of the late Joun Twenve tn, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; being a Selection of his Let. 
ters, written fromvarious fiartsof the 
Continent, together witharepublica. 
tion of his Prolustones Juveniles ; to 
evhichis adjoined,an Afifiendiax, con- 


taining someaccount of the Author’? 
Journals, MISS. Collections, Draw- 
ings, (Fc. and of their extraordina- 


ry disappearance. Prefizedisa brief 
y 


Biographical Memoir by the Edt 
tor, the Rev. Ropenr Tweppett. 
A. M. Illustrated with Portraits. 
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picturesque Views and Maps, 
London: Mawman. 1815. 4to. 
pp. 480 and 180. price 3¢, 3s. 


Tur name of Tweddell is familiar 
toevery scholar, We look back at 
this moment with feelings of melan- 
choly satisfaction, to the time when 
we first saw him within the walls of 
Trinity College. He was then in 
the full credit of academic honours, 
and im a circle of friends who knew 
how to appreciate his excellence, 
and who dwelt with fond anticipa- 
tion upon the splendour of his future 
course. How lamentably these hopes 
have been disappointed, and how 
singular is the fate which deprived 
his country of his important and in- 
defatigable labours, the volume be- 
foreus will but too clearly demon- 
stratea—Lhe work is published by 
his brother, the Reverend Robert 
Tweddell : it consists of abricf Me- 
moir, of Correspondence, of an Ap- 
pendix, and a republicauion of the 
Juvenile Prolusion-, which first ap- 
peared when their author was a Ba- 
chelor of Arts. It is drawn up with 
simplicity, and will excite, we have 
no doubt, a considerable share of 
public attention. 

John Tweddell, as we learn from 
the Memoir, was born at Threep- 
wood near Hexham, in the county of 
Northumberland. He was the eldest 
on of Francis Tweddell, Esq. an 
wle and excellent magistrate. At 
the age of nine years he was sent to 
school at Harforth, near Richmond, 
in the north riding of Yorkshire, 
under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Matthew Raine, father of the 
late Dr, Raine of the Charter-house, 
His talents were soon discovered by 
his intelligent master, and were 
cherished by him with kind  solici- 
tude. Before he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, he was placed for some time 
under the tuition of Dr. Parr. He 
Shared largely in that kindness, which 
Dr. Parr has at all times been ready 
to shew to his pupils; and bis sub- 
sequent attainments proved him to 
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be a scholar worthy of so learned a 
master. 

His career at the University was 
marked by unprecedented honours. 
Few things are more dry than a 
catalogue: yet it may not be unin- 
teresting to some of our readers, if 
we give in this way a short speci- 
men of the possible attainments ofa 
young man who possesses industry 
and talent. We shall state simply 
the several subjects mentioned in 
the Prolusions, 

No. 1. Batavia rediviva, a Greek 
Ode. 

No. 2. Batavia rediviva, a Latin 
Oude, 

No. 3. Quid novi? two Epigrams ; 
one in Greck, and one ip Latin. 

These compositions obtained Sir 
W. Browne’s three gold medals, and 
were recited in the Senate-house, in 
July, 1788. 

No. 4. A Prize-declamation in La- 
tin, delivered in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, 1788. 

No. 5. A Latin Speech (panegy- 
rick upon Locke) delivered, accord. 
ine to the College-regulation, by the 
prize-man, 

No. 6. An English Prize-decla- 
tiation, 1789. 

No. 7. A Thesis read in the 
Schools, 1789. 

No. 8. A Greek Ode. 

No. 9. Two Epigrams. 

Nos. 8 and 9 were rewarded with 
Sir W. Browne’s Medals in 1789, 

No. 10, A Latin Speech recited 
in the Schools, in consequence of 
Mr. Tweddell’s obtaining one of the 
Classical Medals conferred on two 
Bachelors of Arts, 1790, 

No. 11. A Speech on the Cha- 
racter of King William the Third, 
rewarded with a prize of books by 
Trinity College, 1790. 

No. 12. An Essay, which gained 
the first prize annually given to 
Middle Bachelors, 179i. 

No. 13. An Essay, distinguished 
by the same honour in the following 
year, 1792. 

It is no part of our object to enter 
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upon a critical examination of these 
compositions. They have received 
their tribute of praise from some of 
the most distinguished scholars of 
the age, both at home and abroad. 

In 1792, Mr. Tweddell was elect- 
ed Fellow of Trinity College, and 
soon afterwards entered himself a 
student of the Middle Temple. It 
appears, however, that the study of 
the law was little suited to his warm 
imagination and classical taste. It 
is no unusal thing for elegant 
scholars to turn at first with con- 
siderable disrelish from legal tech- 
nicalities: a more intimate acquain- 
tance with them has indeed a mighty 
effect In smoothing the rugged 
features of those strange Companions 
with whoma voung lawyer Is com- 
pelled to associate; and many, who 
at first are appalled by their appear- 
ance, soon learn to relish their 
society. But Mr. Tweddell could 
never overcome the prevailing aver- 
sion of his mind; and in the sum- 
mer of 1795, he determined to em- 
hark for the Conunent, partly with 
a view to obtain such knowledge 
of different countries as might quali. 
fy him for diplomatic life, [11s Cor- 
respondence commences at Ham- 
burgh; and gives some account of 
his “progress and pursuits in Swit- 
zcriand, the North of Europe, and 
various parts of the Last, ull his 
arrival in the provinces of Grecce. 
After visiting several of the islands 
in the Archipeiago, he resided four 
months in Aihems, * exploring with 
resticss ardour, and faithfully deli- 
Nesting, the remains of art and 
science discoverable amidst her 
sacred ruins.”” He died at Athens, 
after an illness of a few days, on the 
25th of July, 1799, and was buried 
in the tempie of Theseus, 

When Dr. Clarke was at Athens, 
he paid a visit to the temple of 
Theseus; and with his characteris. 
tic activity and benevolence, took 
considerable pains to provide a pro- 
per covering tor the grave of Twed- 
dell. Large blocks of Pentelican 
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marble from the Parthenon, which 
had been sawed from the bas-reliefs, 
intended for Lord Elgin, were then 
lying in the Acropolis: one of these 
was procured; and when he left 
Athens, every thing scemed likely 
to proceed according to his wishes, 
Some difficulties occurred after hig 
departure: but at length, by the 
exertions of Lord Byron, and Mr, 
Fiott of St. John’s College, the stone 
has been laid: anda Greek Epitapa, 
composed by the Rev. Robert Wal. 
pole, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
has been inscribed upon it 

Toward the close of the Memoir, 
the I:ditor presents us with the fol- 
lowing delineation of his brother’s 
person and manners and character, 
The picture is drawn with fidelity, 
and the general likeness will readily 
be acknowledged by ail that had the 
pleasure to know him. 


*¢ Mr. Tweddeil in his person was of the 
middle stature, of a handsome and well- 
proportioned figure. His eye was remarka- 
bly soft and intelligent. The profile or 
frontispiece to the volume gives a correct 
and lively representation of the original; 
though it is notin the power of any out. 
ling to shactow out the fine expression of 
liis ammated and interesting countenance, 
His address was polished, affable, and pre. 
possessing in a high degree; and there 
was in his whole appearance an air of 
dignified benevolence, which portrayed at 
once the suavity of lis nature and the 
independence of his mind. In conversation 
he hud a talent so peculiarly lis own, as 
to form a very distinguishing feature of his 
character. A chastised and ingenious wit 
which couid seize on an incident in the hap- 
piest manner—a lively fancy which could 
clothe the choicest ideas in the best lan- 
fuage—these, supported by large acquain- 
tance with men and books, together with 
the farther advantages of a melodious voice 
and a playfulness of manner singularly 
sweet and ecugaging, rendered him the 
delight of every company: his power of 
attracting friendships was indeed remarka- 
ble; and in securing them he was equally 
happy. Accomplished ard admired as he 
was, bis modesty was conspicuous, and his 
whole deportment devoid of affectation or 
pretension, Qualified eminently to shine 
in society and actually sharing its applause, 
he found his chief e: joyment in the retired 
circle of select friends; in whose litera 
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ry leisure, and in the amenities of female 
converse, Which for him had the highest 
charms, he sought the purest and most re- 
fined recreation. Of the purity of Mr. 
Tweddell’s principles, and the bonourable 
independence of his character-—of his elevat- 
ed integrity, his love of truth, his generous, 
noble and affectionate spirit, the editor might 
with justice say much ; but the traces and 
proofs of these, dispersed throughout the 
annexed Correspondence, he cheerfully 
leaves to the notice and sympathy of the 
intellivent reader.”—p. 21, 


We proceed next to the Correspon- 
dence. 

If the reader should expect to 
find in the letters of Mr. Tweddell a 
full account of the manners, politics, 
antiquities, or curiosiues of the seve- 
ral countries, which he visited, let him 
prepare for disappointment. The 
letters were written for the most part 
in considerable haste, without any 
view to publication, and simply with 
the design of keeping up that pleasing 
intercourse which every traveller is 
desirous to maintain with his family 
and friends. His stores of informa- 
tion were to be poured forth on his 
return. He carefully noted in his 
journals every thing which he con- 
sidered it as worth his labour to trea- 
sure up, and was contented with 
communicating such intelligence as 
atraveller under such circumstances, 
and who is anxious to make the best 
use of his time, is likely to impart. 

trom letters thus hastily written, 
andin many cases not even revised, 
it would be absurd to suppose, that 
we can form any just estimate of the 
talents) and attainments of their 
lamented author. They display, how. 
ever, a most friendly and affectionate 
disposition ; a spirit not easy to be 
subdued ; an independence of charac- 
ter, andathirst for knowledge, which 
have rarely been surpassed, and a 
liveliness of imagination and cheer- 
fulness of mind—although sometimes 
overcast with gloom—which must 
ave endeared him to every circle. 


As his political views had led him to 
expect; like many other benevolent 
persons in this country, some great 
and signal blessings from the French 
Revolution, he was proportionably 
disappointed in the failure of his 
hopes. He speaks frequently of the 
French, but always tn the terms which 
their ambition and rapacity at that 
period deserved. He was by uatural 
constitution warm and zealous on the 
subjects which interested him: and 
warmth and zeal not unfrequently 
lead toerror: butthe account, wich 
in early life he gave of himseif to 
his mother, was strictly correct, that 
his zeal and earnestness would never 
allow him to engage in any thing 
which he did not teei to be right, and 
that he never would persist In any 
thing deliberately, which he did not 
approve. It would have given us 
great pleasure had we been able to 
discover, either in the Memoir or in 
his Correspondence, that his many 
excellences were associated with a 
supreme regard to religion. But 
upon this subject of paramount im- 
portance, we lament that we have 
little to say ; for the letters are silent 
upon it. 

l’'rom these Ietters we shall now 
select a few extracts. 

In a letter dated Hamburg, Oct. 
1755, he gives this account of hime 
self:— 


* Since I came into lodgings, I have risen, 
as I always intended, at six o’clock—and 
have read two hours and a half before break- 
fast. ‘Fo-day I commenced anew with a 
French master, recommended to me by the 
Comtesse De Flahaut, as a man of much 
science and skill: that occupies me trom 
nine to ten. On Wednesday, I commence 
German, which will fill up the time bet ween 
ten and twelve, I then shall have a master 
to give me a few lessons in sketching. also 
recommended by Madame De Flahaut. I 
have long wished to be able to take the face 
of a country, or any particular spot which 
pleased me ; and this more especially now, 
when the prospect of Switzerland is before 
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me. I siiall spend in this manner from 
twelve to one o'clock. Between that and 
dinver-time | devote to exercise, or making 
visits, &c, andthe afternoon, most frequent- 
Iv, tosocety. Whenever i happens that I 
am not engaged inthe evening, which is 
very seldoin, Lhave at my command the 
library of the Swedish Minister, a very po- 
lite and most obliging man, which is well 
stocked with books in ail languages, and 
upon most subiects; particularily those 
which Lord Chesterfield more especially 
recommends to be read during a residence 
in Germany. Mr De Souza also has fur- 
nished me with several books in this way, 
on the general history of the empire, and 
the laws of nations, also on the concerns of 
the respective electorates, principalitics, 
&e., and the negotiations in Europe during 
this last centurv. You see that my time 
is fully employed; and, I hope, very pro. 
fitably : the surest promise of its continuing 
to be so, is, that L am never comfortable 
whenitis not. I cannot at this time spare 
another hour in the morning for fencing, 
as my father desired, and as I wished ; but 
when Larrive at Dresden, where tliere are 
better mattres @armes than here, and more 
especially at Vienna, he may depend upon 
my applying to it. I think my father will 
agree, that lL ought to acquire a complete 
knowledge of the Germanic Body, upon en- 
tering Germany ; as it will furnish me with 
matter all the way through it; and that I 
should not on any account trench in upon 
that study which engages my first hours 
upon rising, nor upon the language of the 
eountry, which it will require all my indus- 
try to learn before I leave it.”—pp. 36, 37. 


We should have had much plea- 
sure, had our space admitted of it, 
to have given copious extracts from 
his letters written at Dresden and 
Vienna, and in Switzerland; but we 
must refer the reader to the work 
itself. 

Of the corps diplomatique, Mr. 
Tweddell’s estimate was by no means 
exalted. Lord Whitworth he con- 
sidcrs as an honourable exception to 
the general class of British diplo- 
matists: to the rest he gives little 
praise. His sketch of their charac. 
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ters (p. 106) ts perhaps somewhat in 
caricatura; but it is drawn with 
spirit. 

He seems to have been much tra. fe of 
tified with his visit to the Ukraine. & st 
We extracta passage from his let. — 
ters, written at Tulczyo, January 
1797. fe 


* I have been here about a month, ang er 
am much delighted with my residence, ¢) 
We are just restored to tranquillity after q p’ 
mighty bustle—there has beena great wed. 
ding in the family, which has sometimes 
consisted of 150 persons. We have had 4 
great mobof Russian princes, and all the 
fect of Ukraine have been summoned ty 
dance. At present we are reduced to abou Fg 
sixteen persons, and our society is some. f7 


what select and pleasant. Among these ig 
the Marshal Suvarrow, the hero of Ismail, 

He isa most extraordinary character. He fR © 
dines every morning about nine o’clock Hef h 
sleeps almost naked. He aftlects a perfec MF h 
indifference to heat and cold ; and quits his x 
chamber, which apprcaches to suffocation i ., 
in order to review his troops, in athin fine 4 
jacket, while the thermometer of Réamu 
is at 10 degrees below freezing. His maj” b 
ners correspond with his humours. I dine Hi 1 


vith him this morning, or rather witnessed 
his dinner. He cried to me across the 
table, ‘ Tweddell! (he generally addressei i +} 









by the surname, without addition) hi ti 
French have taken Portsmouth. I have juH (e 


received a courier from England. The Ku 
is in the Tower; and Sheridan Protector 4 
great deal ofthis whimsical manner is affec: 
ed. He finds that it suits his troops. ant 
the people he has to deal with. I aske 
him, if after the massacre at Ismaél, he wa 
pertectly satisfied with the conduct of tl: 
day? He said, he went home and wept in hii 
tent.”—pp. 155, 136, 


The filial affection of Mr. Tweé: 
dell is beautifully exemplified, of " 
several occasions, in his letters to his in 
mother. He paid particular respect & "ec 
to her birth-day, May 29, and neve! 
failed, at that time especially, to ex 
press the warm interest which bt fo 


took in her happiness. an 
Lo 


AL 











June, 


“ Vienna, May 29th, 1796 

« My dear Mother,— his is a day which 

With 1 do not recollect ever to have let pass 

without Commemorating by the expression 

vra- M of my sincere duty and affection. I am 

‘aine stillless likely to omit that welcome office 

‘BH atthis moment, when rendered naturally 

more thoughtful by the accession of time; 

Mary ond shaved by a disappointment, the ef- 

fects of which will never be effaced, 1 am 

better enabled to estimate the value of so 

1, and great a blessing as that of the most affec- 

Jence, tionate friend tn the person of the kindest 
tera BF parent.”—p. 75. 


lat in 


Ss let. 


| wed. 

ti 

ey See also pp. 156, 225. 320, Kc. 

I the We have an interesting account 


ied tof fp. 306) of a Greek wedding, but 
abou Four limits will not allow us to in- 


} Se | ro bd e ’ ’ 
mad [he interest which Mr. Tweddell 
sma, 


_ Hee took in the several countries which 
k Hele he visited, and the zeal with which 
erfect q he prosecuted his inquiries, are ob- 
its his vious from many of his letters: we 
— think it important in relation to the 
camy Me Concluding part of this Review, to 
bring this subject distinctly before 
eur readers. 


mat 

dined 
ESSE 
5S the 


















“Wherever I go, I always wait upon 


ress the men of information most celebrated in 
V) tH the place. [ brought no letters with me 
e ju (except for Lausanne) : but the Swiss are 
> Ku so very obliging in communicating with 


la 4 
affec: 
S alt 
aske. 
1e Wa 
of thie 
ein hi 


Strangers, and so pleased to find any stran- 
ger who interests himself about their 
country, that I never had the least difficulty 
f inintroducing myself wherever I wislied. 
oo! always carry pens and paper in my 
> pocket, write my observations on the spot, 
; ag transcribe them in a book before I go 
to bed. I have filled four small quarto 
Py books with such remarks, and one day or 


"wed: faa Other: I hope that you will have pleasure in 

_ ; iravelling over again with me this country 
’ ri Upon paper. Your affection will create the 

to his interest which exists but feébly in the 

spect ‘emarks themselves.”—p. 93. 

neve! 

o ex He says (p. 184), that he had 


h be® found, in the Colmes, a great many 
anuquities and inscriptions relating 
lo the time when the Grecks were 
Aasters of the Island, and adds.— 
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* | have made several verv tolerable 
drawings of all the most interesting views 
of this country ; and | have copied all the 
inscriptions I have found *”-——p. 185. 


“Jom just returned from my tour in the 
Crimea, where the beauty ef the country 
and the delightful climate , notwithstanding 
the advanced season, detained me longer 
than 1 expected. I have made and pro- 
cured drawings of many situations, the 
representation of which will, I hope, one 
day aflord you pleasure. The different 
costumes of the Tartars, Cosaks, Calmucks, 
€rc have been drawn for me during my ab- 
sence from Simpberopol, by a painter in the 
service of Professor Pallas, and they are 
executed in avery masterly manner.” —p. 188. 


See also pp. 187, 199, 201, and 209, 


“ Thave now collected drawings of one 
hundred different dresses of this country, 
and have either taken or copied the greater 
part of the views in the neighbourhood.”— 
p. 232. 

“My collection of drawings augments 
rapidly, and is becoming very extensive. 
I hope to show you such arn assemblage of 
views of this country as has not vet been 
carried out of it; especially when I shall 
have caused a part of my own perform- 
ances to be re-copied by an able master ir 
Italy. LThave myself copied the greater 
part of a port-folio, which the Envoy of 
Naples has been collecting for many years, 
and which is very interesting ; and I have 
eight or nine views of the greatest beauty, 
drawn by Mr. Préaux, an artist formerly 
employed by the Comte De Choiseul. [ 
shall have ten or twelve, or perhaps four- 
teen, views of the single city of Constanti- 
nople, exclusively of the environs. I have 
not been idle myself. I have found the 





‘©*Dr. Clarke, in his ‘ Travels,’ has the 
following reference :—* Mr. ‘Tweddell, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, had recently 
visited this country, and he left with Pro- 
fessor Pallas his own beautiful transcripts 
of every inscription found here, from which 
documents they were published by the 
Professor, but without any illustration ; 
the world having lost, in Mr. Tweddell’s 
untimely death, and the subsequent dis- 
appearance of his journals at Constantino- 
ple, in 1799, as yet unexplained, all the 
information his great acquirements enabled 
him to afford.’ 
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secret of being admitted into the gardens 
of the Seragho; and to-morrow morning 
the gardener will conduct me through 
paths little frequented, between four and 
five o’clock in the morning.” —pp. 248, 249. 


‘*In short (he says) my port-folio is 
considered as one of the most perfect that 
has been made here, and will, I hope, soon 
be very much increased, as I shall stop to 
take views of every place that has either 
been famous in former times, or offers at 
present a romantic situation.”—p. 255. 


He congratulates himself excced- 
ingly, when in the Isle of Teno, 
Dec. 1798, upon having procured, 
at Constantinople, a very celebrated 
painter to accompany him in his 
projected tour through Greece, and 
adds,— 


*T look upon this circumstance as one 
ofthe most pleasing that Ihave met with 
in the course of my travels. 1 shall profit 
myself by his instructions, and take views 
of every object that conveys the slightest 
interest either from its picturesque merits 
or its connection with ancient history. My 
collection of Levantine Dresses (1 mean 
drawings of them) is already very con- 
siderable, amounting to nearly two hun- 
dred, and will soon be greatly augmented ; 
so that [ hope one day to show the richest 
port-folio perhaps that was ever carried 
out of Greece, Asia, and ‘Turkey. But 
Athens especially, is my great object, I 
promise vou that those whe come after me 
shall have nothing to glean. Not only 
every temple, and every archway, but every 
stone, and every inscription, shall be copied 
with the most scrupulous fidelity.’—pp. 


oR i 
267, 200. 


he writes on dif- 
the same terms. 


Irom Athens 
ferent occasions in 


°° J] have already collected a great variety 


of inscriptions here; and persuace myseli 


that] liave ascertained wth tolerable exact- 
ness many situations which have been mis- 
calculated by the Abbé Barthelemy, in his 
map ofancient Athens. 
drawings augments from day tu day. 


Mr. 


Pré.ux has just finished a general view of 


the Acrenols, and of the Pantheon of Ha- 
drian, near five feet long; itis richly worth 

q . : ; ° \ . 
thirty guimeas, forthe beauty of the colour. 


«i 
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My coliection of 





(June, 


ing and the perfection of detail in the 
architecture.”—pp. 285—287. 


«© T continue my occupations. There is 
an abundant crop, and the promise of a 
rich harvest: atleast, Ican answer for the 
diligence of the reapers. From sun-rise 
till eleven o’clock at night, we labour 
uniformly; Mr. Préaux in copying every 
thing which is to be copied, and I in de. 
termining the locality of ancient buildings, 
and in describing and comparing what is 
with what was. Lam highly satisfied with 
our several progress.”—pp. 287, 288. 


Sce also pp. 281,283, 292,and 296, 

Besides this he mentions (p. 302), 
with particular pleasure, a very valu- 
able collection of forty or fifty draw- 
ings, which he had purchased at 
Athens of Mons. Fauvel. 

The most interesting part of the 
volume is the Appendix : and it is, 
as we have already hinted, with a 
particular view to the very extraor. 
dinary information which is here 
communicated, that we have cited 
so many letters tending to show Mr, 
Tweddell’s indefatigable industry, 
and the value attached by him to bis 
journals and drawings. We shall 
endeavour to state the substance of 
it with as much brevity as possible, 

When Mr. Tweddell was on the 
point of leaving Constantinople, in 
the autumn of 1798, to prosecute 
his researches in Greece, it was 
recommended te him as a measure 
of security, to Jeave in the private 
and confidential care of his friend 
Mr. Thornton, at Pera, whatever 
drawings or manuscripts he could 
conveniently spare : and he followed 
the recommendation. 

Without centering minutely into 
the particulars of this property, the 
editor observes,— 


“It compriscd several views of thie 
Crimea, either sketched by himself, or 
under his direction, executed by a very 
masterly hand; hundred drawings 
of Constantinople and its environs; be- 
other collections of a mixed ma- 
which had accumulated in the 
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course of three years’ travels, prosecuted 
win av uoiform and zealous regard to 
every ob'cet of rational curiosity, avd under 
ccumstances singularly favourable for 
obtaming information, 


«“ Itis under this head that I must speci- 
fyapart of Mr Tweddell?’s property on 
which he seems to have placed a higher 
value than on any other of tis literary ef- 
fects, namely, the journals of Ins travels in 
Swizerland and the Crimea, which were 
both voluminous and complete. The 
journal of his tour in Switzerland, tn par- 
ticular, was composed with much care, liad 
received the last decision of lis judyment ; 
end appeared, in bis own beautitul hand- 
weting, in a state of finished preparation 
fur the press."—pn, 335i, 352. 


A destructive fire, which hap- 
pened at Péra, excited considerable 
alarm In the mind of Mr. TPweddell 
for the satety of his deposit: the 
mansion amd warehouse of Nir. 
Thornton were consumed: but the 
effects In question having been lodg- 
ed in a Chamber on the ground floor, 
supposed to be fire proof, were by 
the exertions of that gentleman hap- 
pily preserved 

At thistime Mr. Tweddceil was in 
Greece. We think it important Lo 
shew the manner ia which be ex- 
pressed himself, when he heard of 
the fire. 


“| deposited in the hands of Mr. Thorn- 
ton,a trunk and portmanteau, contaning 


wlmy better clothes, &e and, what was of 


uch more importance, all my papers and 
Wes upon the diferent countries through 
Which Ihave passed, which were then very 
Wluminous :among other things there were 
alsoone hundred drawings relating to Con- 
Stantinople ut, after all, mv greatest 
dliim and regret (if the alarm prove found- 
ed) is for my different Journals ; especially 
those of Switzeiland and the Crimea, 
Which were composed with much care ; and 
Which contained, f will venture tosay, some 
very good informaiion, and many details 
hot yet known,’—p,. 31s. 


“T fear that I have lost the fruits (not 
all the fruits, but a great part) of three 
years anda half of unremitted application 
tO every object of curiosity that has come 
fore me 


Christ, Observ. No. 162, 


“© My collection of drawings of Athens is 


the most complete, without any doubt, of 
all those that have ever been carried out of 
the country. My portiolio contains fifty 


views of Constantinople and its environs, 
more Valuable than the bundred which I 
imagine ty be lost; fifty more of the Crimea, 
which are sot burnt, £ know ; forty views of 
Athens ; and one hundred and fifty draw- 
ings, respecting the ceremonies, and usa- 
ges, and deesses of the people of this coun- 
uy "=p. 317. 


To the same effect, see p. 319. 

Mr. iiweddell died at Athens, 
July 25, 1799. 

Onihe day of his death, the British 
Consul and some other persons, 
whose bames are subjoined to their 
report, repaired to the house of 
Logotheti, the British Vice-Consul, 
where the deceased dwelt, took an 
inventory of hts effects, and affixed 
their seal: they found four trunks, a 
small bow, an escritaire,a portfolio, 
and a frortmanteau. 

Onthe 27th and 28th, the same 
persons went eeain, broke the seals, 
and examined the property: the 
following 1s in substance their states 
mentoft the contents :— 

Ten paper books, and sixty sheets 
of paper coutaining journals, anno- 
tations, Greek iiscriptions, &c. 

Kighteen portfolios, packets, or 
books of drawings, besides different 
drawings folded up, upwards of two 
hundred medals, and a number of 
ancient vases, lamps of pottery ware, 
&C. 

Sooa afier the date of these pro. 
ceedings, the whole of Mr. Twed- 
deli’s effects were embarked on 
board a country ship, bound fer Con- 
stanuinople, and consigned to the care 
of John Spencer Smythe, lisq. then 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Great 
s:itain at the Porte—a gentleman 
who was a warm personal fitend to 
the deceased, and who had received 
him under his root for some months 
before his departure for Greece. 

To Mr. Smythe tie property was 
formaliy consigned by the Consul 
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at Athens. Phe vessel which con- 
tained it was unforiunately wreck- 
ed, but the packages were preserv- 
ed and forwarded to Constantinople, 
in the last week of November, 1799. 


“Immediately on their arrival, and 
before their detivery to Mr, Smythe, they 
were attached under the order of the Earl 
ef Elgin, who had recently landed from 
England, with the powers of ambassador 
extrao'diniry, and were taken into the 
custods of the embassy—by virtue of what 
authority I pretend not to explain.?—p. 348. 


The packages, though suffering 
under the consequences of ship- 
wreck, and though his lordship’s 
attention was entreated by Mr. 
Thornton to their state, remained 
unopened for nearly eight weeks, 
Whenan English artist, then at Con- 
stantinople, attended at the ambassa- 
dor’s palace to view the drawings 
which bad then been unpacked, and 
were spread abroad on chairs and 
tables. 


* He was requested to exercise his skill 
in saving or restoring those which had 
sustained injury, from the eflects of the 
Sea-water His attention was particularly 
engaged by many beautiful drawings, views 
of Greece, aud costumes of that country; 
but in a state of mildew, from having re- 
mained a considerable tune in’ the cellar 
of the English palace : he succeeded, how- 


ever, by great care, in separating many of 


them; and these, when dried, he teft in 
tolerable condition.’—p. 349, 


Here then we have the whole of 
the effects, which were sent from 
Athens to Constantinople, distinctly 
traced into the hands of Lord Elvin. 

But what became of the other pro- 
perty, which was left under the con- 
fidential care of Mr. Thornton, at 
Pera, and which had been so for- 
tunately saved from the flames? 

At the very time that the pack- 
ages from Athens were opened, Mr. 
Thornten received Lerd Elgin’s 
commands to send Mr. Tweddell’s 
trunks to the palace. He went 
with them, and found his lordship, 

his chaplain, and other persons of 


[ June, 


his suite, assembled in an apartment, 
where the whole of the packages 
were opened and examined. He 
particularly noticed the journal of 
the tour In Switzerland, which, with 
all the other MSS. and other artj. 
cles, ** were taken out of the trunks 
in the order in which Mr. Tweddel} 
himself had packed them up. 


* The contents thus opened, were spread 
abroad, for their inspection and examina. 
tion, upon the chairsand tables of the room; 
and when the parties present withdrew, 
they were left exposed in that state, the 
door of the room being locked by tL.ord 
Flyin himself, and the key kept in his owg 
possession, 


* Several wecks after this transaction, 
Mr. Thornton, on going one morning te 
his warchouse in Galata, found some boxes 
which had been brouvht there from the 
English palace: he examined the contents 
of them; they appeared to correspond to 
a certain extent with those which he had 
seen unpacked from the trunks formerly 
in his poessession—with this material ex- 
ception, however, that all the drawings and 
manuscripts were missing; these, after the 
most diligent and repeated search among 
the returned boxes, could not be found; no 
satisfactory intellygence of them could be 
procured at ‘ie time; no subsequent com. 
munication on the subject was ever made; 
and in fact they never were returned.”— 
PP. 393, 554. 


We have now traced the whole of 
Mr. Tweddeli’s property to Lord 
Elgin. 

We must pause for one moment 
to inquire, by what authority the 
noble lord ordered these effects into 
his own custody? The British Min. 
ister at the Porte has atwo-fold ap- 
pointment, and a two-fold salary: 
one derived from the Crown, and 
one from the Levant Company. 
The Levant Conipany, on receiving 
asort of recommendation from the 
Crown, usually elect the Crown’s 
Minister as their municipal Ma- 
gistrate. At the time when Mr. 
Tweddell was in Constantinople, 
Mr. Smythe united both offices in 
his own person; and after Lord 
Elgin went out as 


ambassador’. 
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eontinued to be the agent and mu- 
nicipal magistrate of the Levant 
Company, for the regulation of the 
factories, and in the exercise of con. 
sular powers, as to trade, navigation, 
&e. This station he held all Janua- 
ry, 1801, when Lord Elgin’ was 
recommended by the Crown. But 
Mr. ‘Iweddell’s effects, sent from 
Athens, arrived at Constantinople in 
1799: it belonged therefore to Mr. 
Smythe immediately and officially to 
superintend their management, and 
Lord Elgin bad no right to interfere. 
This assumption of power was irre. 
cular and unauthorized. It is fur- 
ther obvious, that he bad noright to 
touch the property left with Mr. 
Thornton: Mr. Thornton seems to 
have given it up under an appre- 
hension of his tordship’s power, at 
least equal to his conviction, that the 
ambassador had a right to take it. 

*“ Atthe ume we are speaking of,” 
he observes, ** | was only a merchant 
at Constantinople ; and as such. was 
dependent in a great degree on the 
ambassedor’s good pleasure for the 
protection, and consequently for the 
success of my business.’” See pp. 
579 and 462 

Let us now examine what means 
were adopted to recover these effects, 

Application was in the first in- 
stance made to the noble lord by the 
venerable father of the deceased : 
to that gentleman*® no answer was 
returned; butsome intimations, of a 
satisfactory nature, were transmitted 
in December, 1799, by his lordship 
toa particular friend. 


*In a letter to Mr. Smythe, dated Gala- 
ta, May 29 ,1809, Mr. Thornton observes— 

“ Although I delivered Mr. ‘Pweddell’s 
letters some time since into Lord Elgin’s 
lands, he never mentioned the subject but 
once, and then so slightly, that I could not 
continue it. ‘The * fin mot’ of the business 
8s this—the whole hive (I shall not deter- 
mine whether wasps or bees) are extract- 
ing from poor Tweddell’s papers whatever 
is worthy of his lordship’s patronage; and 
the petition of Mr. Tweddell, the father, 
will hie on the table size die”’—p 460. 


The hopes which this intelligence 
excited were greatly damped by a 
letter from Mr. Spencer Smythe, 
dated Constantirople, 15th April, 
1801, and addressed to Francis 
Tweddell, Esq. He assures Mr. 
Tweddell, that such a change of 
circumstances had taken place, as 
not only rendered his good offices 
touching the affairs in question use- 
less, but doomed him to become an 
impotent spectator of so much mis- 
management as made the topic very 
ungrateful. He complains in strong 
terms of Lord Elvin’s cenecroach- 
ments, and laments that “ an iInter- 
ference, which be must reprobate as 
highly officious and indeiicate (to 
app'y no other eputhet), should have 
made all his regard for the memory 
of the deceased, zs well as his own 
zeal for the same literary pursuits, 
of no avail towards a proper and ad- 
vVantuyeous Management ef his af- 
fairs. 

‘To a person of your undoubted expe- 
rience and sagacity, 1 must have expressed 
enough for my meaning to be comprehend- 
ed; or if not, the deficiency can be made 
good when I may be enabled viva voce to 
assure you of my being with perfect truth 
and regard,” & &e.—p 413. 


Letters were sent from England 
to Dr. Clarke, then on his -ravels 
in the East, soliciting his good offices 
in this mysterious business: and all 
other likely methods of access were 
resorted to; but in vain. With 
respect to Dr, Clarke, the Editor 
SaySi— 


“Let the accomplished traveller, to 
whom I confidently refer, correct me, iff 
am wrong in asserting, that lis representa- 
tions at the English palace in Constantino- 
ple, though addressed in the most respect- 
ful and earnest manner, were met with 
rudeness and rebuke; with a pointed 
refusal to enter into the particulars which 
formed the subject of inquiry; and with a 
general, but positive, declaration, that the 
property had been sent home in compli- 
ance with the instructions of Mr. Twed- 
dell’s futher; and that the interference of 
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the gentleman referred to was equally su- 
perfluous and unauthorized,”’—pp. 357, 358. 


The hope was, however, sull in- 
dulged, that on account of Lord El- 
gin’s allachment to the antiquities of 
Greece, and the hich value which he 
would, therefore, probsbly aflix to 
Mr. Tweddeli’s manuscripts, &e. he 
might have taken some of the most 
important into his own peculiar care, 
with a view to transmit them to the 
family on his return. Unhappily his 
lordship was detained for some years 
a prisoner in France; and when he ar- 
rivedin Lngland. appeared incompe- 
tent totell any thing aboutthe proper- 
ty, except that it had becn sent home. 

Now, when and by whom was It 
sent to England ! 

ln reply to a letter of the editor, 
urging the importance of clearing up 
this mystcrious affair, an answer was 
received from Lord Elgin ; the pur. 
port of which was, that his memory 
did not supply him with recollections 
sufficiently precise for that purpose : 
that his was, that the 
property had been sent home, either 
by the late Professor Carlyle, or ina 
merchantnian called the Duncan; but 
that he is unable to discover, elther 
in his mind, or among his papers, 
any memorandum alluding to the 
transc.tion ; and in conclusion, 


rif? ressio 72 


‘he insists on the length of the interval 
which has elapsed since the date of the trans- 
actions; and, having intimated how *yery 
transiently’ the matters in debate originally 
eame before him, 2..d how anxiously he has 
availed himself of bis fading ‘impressions’ 
to give all possible information on a subject 
so extremely interesting, the nobleearl takes 
his leave, by expressing a general persua- 
sion, that every thing relating to Mr. Twed- 
dell’s concerns ‘ must’ have been sufliciently 
explained at the time in one way or other.” 


a) are~ 
—pp. SEA, OVI. 


The account of the noble lord cor- 
responds in some degree with that of 
his chaplain, Dr. Hiunt. The doctor 
believes that the papers, &c. were 
shipped by Professor Carlyle onboard 
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the Duncan, and that Mr. Thornton 
was consulted on the subject. 

W bat then is the opposing evidence? 

1. The ship Duncan sailed trom 
Constantinople, on the 5th of Octo. 
ber,* 1800: and it has been ascertain. 
ed by the most patient and dibgent 
inquiry of Cusiom-bouse books, &e, 
(lat there is not the slightest 
trace ot apy Dart of the property hav- 


KC. 
lng been puton board tbat ship. 

2. Air TPhornton’s statement, that 
though in Constantinople at the time 
when Protessor Carlyle was return. 
ing to Engtand, and in the habit of 
communicating with that gentieman, 
he never heard that he had any thing 
lo do with the shipping of che prop, 
erty in question: on ibe contrary, Pro. 
fessor Carlyle expressed bis readi. 
ness to Mr, Thornton to convey to 
Mr. Tweddeli’s family any ti:teili- 
rence he might wish to convey to 
them respecting his papers, proper. 
ty, &e. &e, 

3. Professor Carlyle, had frequent 
conversations with Mr. iosh, atier 
bis return, from which it would ap. 
pear that no part of Mr. Tweddell’s 
had been entrusted to his 
cure. Tle is stated, however, to have 
expressed an opinion, that * his lord: 
ship would not take the property in 
question, because he cid not see how 
he could convert it into money.” p. 
460. 

4. The alleged fact, that some of 
the crawi. gs In question were actual: 
ly in the possession of Lord Elgin 
tony after the specified time. if the 
editor be correct in his authorities, 
his account is decisive. After stat 
ing that his lordship had transferred 
Mr. Tweddeil’s property to his own 
residence, he proceeds thus :— 


property 


itis an undeniable fact, that Mr. Twed- 
dell’s Athenian effects were nat only trans- 
ferred atthat time in the mode described, 





——_ ) 


*Ten months after Lord Llgin had obtain 
ed possession of Mr. Tweddell’s effects. 
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but that very shortly afterwards they un- 
derwent a second removal, and the whole 
of he property was then taken by his lord- 
ship to his private villa in the village of 
Belgrad, at the distance of «bout twelve 
miles from Constantinople; and if L aw to 
credit information, which rests on authority 
the most respectable, derived onthe spot 
andin circulation at the time, my brother’s 
jourvals and various collections were acces- 
sible to the eves of all visiters at the villa, 
and to the hands of certain individuals,” 
Ke.-—pp. 367, 368. 


“Jt is ascertained from positive testimo- 
ny, that so late as the end of 1801, which 
was nearly two years from the arrival of the 
ects from Athens, his lordship being 
then at Bousukdéré, and walking there on 
the Guay, entered into familiar conversation 
with the late Mr. Thoraten; with feelings 
ofevident vexation, he expressed the severe 
dsappoim ment he had just experenced, in 
the refusal of one of lis retinue to proceed 
to Athens, for the sapermtendence of his 
PPUTSUITS FA Greece’ —! particularly after I 
nad prepared him for the purpose, by aliow- 
wg lam the use of Tweddell’s papers and 
collections. 


© A single additional circumstarce shall 
close the present account. A quantity of 
hawings, Known to have formed part of 
Mr. Tweddell?s collection, and exlibsting 
costume in singular beauty, were seen in 
Lord Elgin’s possession at different times, 
und at distant periods fromthe date of the 
origmal transaction; they were kent by his 
lordship with the avowed intention of lav- 


ing them copied, and with a farther view of 


their being taken home bv himself, or, on 

1 . ons cae ] tial "? 

ws own account, oy a conhwentlal person. 
¢c ao 

—pp. 368, S6¥. 


The case is now before our read- 
ers, and we have litdle inclination to 
add any observations of our own 
upon this extraordinary subject. 
If the statements of this work be 
correct, and we see no reason to 
doubt their correctness, the inference 
is inevitable. What the opinion of 
Mr. Thornton was, so late as the 
year 1813, may be seen by his let- 
ters, p. 376: and ull some very 
powerfui evidence shall be adduced 
on the opposite side of the question, 
the same also is likely to be the im- 
pression of the public. 

We abstain from any reflections 
upon the explicitness or Consistency 
ofthe letters from Dr. Hunt; for 


it is difficult to say how far a man 
may be deceived. We think it not 
improbable, that he may find it ex- 
pedient to Confirm or to contradict 
several ol the statements which are 
here produced. We musi frankly 
confess, that we consider Aim asa 
person who ought to be able to throw 
light upon the sublect: and if we 
stood In the same relation to the 
ambassador with himself, we should, 
for many reasons, lose no time in 
furnishing the world with a full and 
Clear account. 

We conclude by observing, that if 
the impressicn which will be felt by 
ailthe readers of this work be unjust 
and untounded, seldom has it fatlen 
to the lot of a human being to be 
placed In a more cruel situation than 
the noble lord. It appears upon the 
most respectable Evidence, that his 
lordship possessed himself of all the 
packages, telonping to Mr. Twed- 
deli, thet Came trom Greece, ale 
though consigned to another person ; 
that he took them, not to the official 
placc—the British Chancery—but to 
lis own dwelling house: that he 
ordered likewise to his own house 
ail lie propetts, which bad been left 
ai Constantiiople under the care of 
Mir. Tborntoin: that he suffered the 
packages wWaich had been under 
waier tQ remain several weeks In 
his cellar betove they were exposed 
to the light, altwough urced to open 
them without delay ; that he open- 
ed, wilihout authority, the trunks 
left at Mr. TPhornion’s: that all 
the scveral zracles were laid on 
chairs and tables in a room of his 
own house, of which his lordstip 
took the key: that in a few weeks 
the trunks, lef oviginally with Mr. 
‘Thornton, were sent back to the 
warehouse, without the manuscripts, 
drawings, &c. which they had con- 
tained: that the manuscripts and 
drawings of Mr. Tweddell were 
taken to his lordship’s country- 
house, and were in the hands of 
the gentlemen of the embassy : that 
the application of Mr. Tweddell’s 
venerable father for the recovery of 
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his son’s property was neglected, 
and deemed unworthy of an answer: 
that the interference of Mr. Smythe 
and Dr. Clarke was treated by his 
lordship in a way not calculated to 
invite a repetition of it: that there 
is no document of any sort, either 
at Constantinopie (where it would 
certainly have existed) er else- 
where, to prove that the property 
was ever shipped by Protessor Car- 
lyle or Mr. Thornton on board the 
Duncan, or any other vessel: that 
Professor Carlyle, in fact, had no 
knowledge of any such transaction: 
that Mr. ‘Fhernion believed not 
one wordof at: that a part of the 
property was seen In the possession 
of Lord Elgin leny after the Duncan 
had sailed: and finally, that the 
whole of ii, prehaps the most valu- 
able literary property which any 
traveller has collected in) modern 
times, has totaily disappeared. 

Such is, in few words, the sum of 
the chief items in the appendix: if 
these treasures should ever come to 
light, we confess that to us it will be 
an event beyond all our exnpectaticns. 
It cannot. however, be doubted that 
his lordship, and perhaps Dr. Hunt, 
will, for their own sakes, set abouta 
most diligent inquiry ; and that we 
shall soon hear somethiny farther 
upon the subject. 

The whole of this detail may, in 
the eyes of some of cur readers, 
seem foreign to the objects of the 
Christian Observer; but surely it 
is impossible for any one who feels 
for the general interests of litera- 
ture, or who Is actuated by a love of 
justice, to be indifferent to the pro- 
gress and issue of such a discussion ; 
and we regard it evenas a duty to 
co what in us lies to bring it fairly 
before the public. 


i — 


Lhe Lives of the Puritans ; contain- 
ing a Biographical Account of those 
Divines who distinguished them. 
selves in the Cause of Keligious 
Liberty, from the Reforination 


under Queen Elizabeth, to the 
Passing of the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662: by the Rev. Bens imyy 
Brook, 3 vols. Svo. 12. 16s. 1813. 


THe work we here present to the 
acquaintance of our readers, is one 
deserving of no ordinary considera- 
tion. ‘To say the truth, we have 
watched it for some length of time 
lving upen our table, under a degree 
of painful suspense, as to what man- 
her we might adopt, so as, with the 
greatest propriety and the least of- 
fence, to bring it into notice. On the 
one hand, we perceive init marks of 
very uncommon labour and inde fati- 
cable research, to which the short 
limits ofa review can do but very un- 
equal justice: and on the other, we no 
less easily discover quelities which 
will demand the severer exercise of 
our critical powers, As a memorial 
of times and persons to which we are 
under the greatest obligation, we 
owe it the most serious attention; 
as not an imparuial memorial, we 
cannot withhold much, in our opi- 
nion, merited censure. It will be 
impossible for us, as sincere church- 
men, hot to animadvert strongly on 
the principles on which the whole 
work is constructed; though, we 
trust, as equally sincere Christians, 
we shall feel every disposition to 
afford them the most candid exami- 
nation. Assuming our right, as im- 
partial critics, to speak fully to these 
several points (and without sucha 
right we should not speak at all,) we 
shall proceed to our critical under- 
taking, not courting the favour nor 
fearing the frown, we trust, of any 
Class of religious profession, whether 
within the pale of the church or 
bevond it. 

We cannot but consider this 
work as by far the fullest and most 
complete memorial of Puritanical 
worthies, of any that has ever yet 
appeared. It seems to be written 
with the express view of perpetuat- 
ing the memory of every Puritan 
divine of note, from the earliest 
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dawn of the Reformation, to the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662: and as 
such, we presume, will be estcemed 
y valuable possession by every per- 
son, Who, either by descent, by 
reading, oY avy other means, should 
feel himself interesicd iu any single 
divine of that large school. The in- 
dustrious reader will form some 
idea, perhaps feel some jealousy, 
of the laboursof a compilation 
which professes to have been drawn 
from authorities contained in 55 
worksin folio, 26 works in quarto, 56 
woiks in octavo, besides various 
MSS. yielding “a great variety of 
most interesting and curious informa- 
tion never betore printed.” — It is im- 
possible to doubt that * the author 
of these volumes has spared no 
labouws nor expense in the collection 
of materials 3?” and when we find in 
his pages an authentic biographical 
memoir, of nearly 500 persons, in 
many Cases very full, and, subjoined 
to ull, a correct list of thelr respec- 
tive works (an undertaking itself of 
considerable labour), we cannot but 
consider this persevering biographer, 


ws having carried awey the prize of 


intense application from all histo. 
jians of the same times. 

It would be superfluous to add, 
that a zeal well proportioned to the 
industry with which these volumes 
have been compiled, appears through- 
out t(hem—a most ardent zeal in the 
caise of what the author strongly 
feels to have been injured innocence 
—ind a most unquestioned and un- 


bounded attachment to the cause ot 


religious liberty. It may be deemed 
sull higher praise to say of sucha 


writer, that he withholds himself 


irom any strong reflections on those 
of his own contemporaries, who 
might be supposed to inherit some- 
thing of the zeal of their fore- 


lathers, against the innovations of 


the Puritans; and that he even 
prompts us “to contrast our own 
circumstances with theirs, and to be 
excited to the warmest thankfulness, 
‘hat we live not ip the puritanic age, 
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but in days of greater Christian free- 
dom”’—adding, * Shall we not be 
constrained to exclaim, the lines are 
fallen to us in pleasant places; yea, 
Lord, thou hast given us a goodly 
heritage?” Pref. p. xxiii. 

We must own this very exclama.. 
tion of our memorialist leads us to 
one very plain and obvicus question, 
which may equally apply to all works 
of a similar tendency in the present 
age, viz.: What is the necessity 
now existing for their publication ? 
And is net the emission of such 
statements as those of Mr. Brook at 
atime when contessedly the ends 
of Christian freedom are mainly 
obtained, likely to operate rather 
unfavourably than favourably on the 
minds both of those who have grant- 
ed, and those who have received, the 
boon? May not the giver complain, 
thut past ills are somewhat peevishly 
thrown in his teeth, when all grounds 
for present complaint have been long 
studiously removed? And may not 
the receiver be apt to imagine by 
these reiterated calls to religious 
patriotism, that all is not yet obtained 
which he has a rightto expect? We 
look in vain for an answer to these 
questions, in the spirited dedication 
of this work, “ to the rising genera- 
tion among the various denomina. 
tions of Protestants.”” We observe 
nothing that Is to operate favourably 
upon the members of the Establish- 
ment, on the one hand, by being told 
that “the rulers of these times per- 
secuted the Puritans with wanton 
cruelty, in total contempt of every 
sacred law, of every just principle, 
and of cvery humane fecling :”? nor 
on the other, upon the rising genera- 
tion of the vartous dcnominations of 
Protestants, by being asked, * With 
what feelings will you reccive the 
precious inheritance! Will you 
lightly esteem what they so highly 
valued? Will you stand aloof from 
the cause which they watched with 
jealous vigilance, and defended with 
invincible courage ? 
these men run in your yeins, if the 
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principles of these men exist in 
your souls, most assuredly you will 
not!” which he concludes with 
proving, ** That you may learn the 
wisdom and imbibe the spirit of the 
Puritans:—that you may take them 
as patterns, imitate them as exam- 
ples. follow them as guides, so far 
as they followed Christ ;—that you 
may adhere to the cause of religion 
with the same firmness, adorn It with 
the same holiness, und propagate it 
with the same zeal.’—We are not 
aware of any thing more cxc7/ing that 
could have been satd, had it been 
necessary to reuse these youths to 
Instunt resistance acainst existing 
oppression, whether real or fancied, 
of the most outrageous kind, Nor 
can we well imagine any appeal bet- 
ter adapted to that which we sin- 
cerely hope not to be intended, the 
widening of the breach, and render- 
ing all ternis of eccOImmodation per- 
fectiv hepeless, between the present 
Establishment and the rising eene- 
ration of the various Cenominations 
of Protestants. 

The work which, In eur humbie 
judgment, is most particularly called 
for at the present moment, and, let 
us add, particularly called for from 
those who acknowicdve their une 
bounded obligetion to the existing 
order of things, Is a candid. jucictous, 
and discriminating inquiry into the 
real merits of one of the most impor- 
tent, and yet most cubious contro. 
versies, that ever agitated this or any 
other country; a controversy that 
Involved every thing that is held 
most dear and sucred to men; that 
searched th 
relivion and state government; that 
required the calmest and most dis- 
passionate pawers of deliberation, 
thet at the sume tme blindcd the 
understancingys of the parties cone 
cemed, and toflamed their passions 


if ¢ . — ee 
Lat NCCessarliy, 


up to madness 3 and 


therefore, exposed both to the most 
pernicious and phrenetic excesses: 
one that. so far from leaving either 


side In quiet and undisputed pusses- 


e very feundations of 


sion of the field of right reason, 
seemed to displace the field itself 
from existence,—and perhaps has 
only discouraged the investigation we 
propose, by presenting to the eye of 
the sedate and discriminating phi. 
losopher, a mere chaotic mass of wild, 
disorderly, and uncontrollable ele. 
ments; elements in which sense ang 
reflection can discover no ussignable 
shape or form of proportion ; and 
where the wildest imagination will be 
the most successful, in tracing out 
its own indistinct and irrational con. 
ceptions. 

Itis In vain to imagine and desire 
what might have been done with such 
a controversy, inthe hands of so well 
informed, so laborious and patient a 
biographer as Mr. Brook. We shall 
have enough to execute In the task of 
foliowine bim through what he has 
done. And were we to say that the 
principal fauit which we shall ended 
vour to prove in the course of our 
consideration of this work, 1s its total 
want of impatuality, we should. sul 
sav cnough, we apprehend, to prove, 
li we make good cur ground, its ab- 
solute incompetency to answer any of 
the true ends of such a history of 
those times as we propose, and also 
to warrant our own bumble observa: 
tions as we proceed, and may find 
ourselves able to furnish them, on the 
actual state of the case at Issue. 

impartiality indeed we could not 
have conceived, but for a very 
slight claim to it ina single sentence 
in the preface, to have been at all 
within the purview of our memo: 
rialist. Nothing could be more sur: 
prising to us, did we not know the 
infinite deceivableness of human 
motves, than the declaration of the 
author in p. xvi. * Not writing to 
please any particular sect or party, 
he has endeavouret to observe the 
strictest impartiality.” With the 
exception of this single sentence, 
we believe not one in the whole 
work which at all bears upon the 
subject will fail of proving to de- 
monstration which side the autho! 
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takes in this controversy : and if bere 
he be sincere in his profession, it ts 
by a most singuiar felicity he has so 
written in every other place, that no 
sect or patty but one, who desires to 
be called by the name of neither, can 
fuil of being pleased with what he 
has so largely and zealously detailed. 
But for this very slender profession, 
we should have naturally considered 
the work as intended for one of those 
prationes oAjurgatoria, with which, in 
formet’ times, oraturs were wont to 
bespeak the indigna‘ion of their au. 
ditors prior to the full examination 
of the case: or at least as the accusa- 
tory bel of more impartial times, 
which, being couched in the most 
comprehensive ol all possible terms, 
is given to the defendant In proper 
time and place to provide a suitable 
reply. The two passages quoted 
above from the dedication, we are 
sorry to Say, afford a jusi specimen 
ofthe impartiality observed through. 
out the work. If the saving clause 
in the latter passage, which exhorts 
the rising generation to follow the 
Puritans as guides so far as they 
followed Christ, be quoted as any ex- 
tenuation of our charge ; we answer, 
that if that clause mean any thing at 
all. it makes the whole exhortation 
mean nothing; inasmuch as we might 
exhort to follow the Pope himself, so 
faras he followed Christ: but if on 
the contrary the clause itself mean 
nothing, we consider it only as on a 
par with the very few and tender ex- 
ceptions which are scattered up and 
down the body of the work, at once 
to save his own credit, and to en- 
hance by “ faint ddame” the merit of 
his heroes. It is very true he occa- 
sionally redeems his pledge, by * not 
suppressing even the accusations of 


ba) 
their adversaries 3” which, it must 


be acknowiedged, set forth their pre- 

tensions in no agreeable light. But 

this he does so much in the spirit 

and temper of the noble Roman, who 

exhibited the gored and breathless 
Christ. Observ. No. 162. 
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corpse of Cesar to make every wound 
a mouth of reproach to his murder- 
ers, that it ils impossible to award him 
the slightest meed of impartiality on 
that account. He has not exposed 
his friends to the fire of their viru- 
lent opponents, till he has so com- 
pletely cuse-hardened them, by pre- 
ceding and subsequent observations 
of his own, as to render their charac. 
ters perfectly invulnerable. “ A 
modern slanierer,” says he, * af. 
firms, ‘that they maintained the hor- 
rid principle, that the end sanctifies 
the means; and that it is lawful to 
kill those who opposed their en. 
deavours to introduce their model 
and discipline.” Surely so much 
calumny and falsehood are seldom 
found in so small a compass.”’ p. xiv. 

So introduced, it is very evident 
What advantage accrues from making 
the abuse bestowed on the Puritans 
proceed irom the mouths of their ad- 
versaries, whilst the reproaches cast 
on their adversaries is made to pro- 
ceed from his own :—the authority 
of the Aéstorian will always stand in 
the mind of the reader above that of 
the slanderer. And if, as we find too 
much to be the case, the imputations 
and inveclives thrown out by the Pu. 
ritans on their adversaries be wholly 
suppressed, or only distantly alluded 
to, or obscurely quoted, not enly will 
it effectually be made appear, that 
calumay and reproach were chiefly 
on one side ; but posterity will be 
made more wiiling to load with ig- 
hominy, the memory of persons who 
were, in Comparison, treited so gen- 
tly by their suffering contemporaries. 
It is in the preface, the front and 
forehead of the piece, we are told 
With indignation, that ** Archbishop 
Parker stigmatizes the Puritans as 
schiismaucs, belly gods, deceivers, 
Qatterers, fools, having been uslearn- 
edly brought up in profane ocerpa- 
tions, being pufled up with arr oan- 
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find huddled up amongst a variety of 
matter, an uccount of a humorous 
piece, written on the other side, so 
singular and curious, that for the 
satisfaction of the inquisitive reader 
it is there transcribed ; in which 
the ecclesiastical genealogy is ex- 
pressed us follows:—“ The devil 


begat Darkness. Darkness beget 
Ignorance. Tgnorance begat Error, 


and his brethren. Error beyat Free- 
will and Self-love.’’ Free-will was 
the parent of Lady Lucre, and many 
other abominations, which alter long 
succession, produced ** the pope and 
his brethen, the cardinals, with all 
their successors, abbots, priors, and 
all the brood of popelmgs, arch- 
bishops, lordbishops, archdeacons, 
leita. Chancellors, comum:lsseries, 
officials, spiritual doctors, and proc. 
tors, with the rest of that viperous 
brood, in the transmigration of abo- 
mination.’ 


A slight variation indced, to the 
advantege of Puritan humour and 


good temper, appears In the above 
quotation which we have taken else- 
where, from the same «as given by 
Mr. Brook, vol. I. p. 282. Which 
of the two Is correct we know not; 
but it would be a very heavy charge, 
and one which we shouid upwilling!y 
bring without the~ strictest proct, 
that Mr. Brook has in any degree 
garbled or placed quotations im a 
perverted light, under the influence 
of a prepussession, which it Is evi- 


dent he never knows how to con- 
trol. We think it justice, however, 
so far to warrant ot. fears on this 


head, as to place the following 
quotation from Bishop Burnet, which 
is brought forward by our author, as 
an auswer to various slancers, side 
by side, with the real passage as It 
stands in the History of his Own 
Times. “ Bishop Burnet, a man 
less influenced,” says Mr. Brook (p. 
xiv.) “by a spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance, gives a very different 
account of them. ‘The Puritans,’ 
says he, ‘ gained credit as the bishops 
lost it. They put on the appearance 
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of reat sanctity and gravity, ang 
took more pains in their parishes 
than those who adhered to the 
bishops, olten preaching against the 
vices of the court. Their labours 
and their sufferings raised their 
reputation, and rendered them very 
nopuiar.’? Now turn we to Burnet 
himself, vol, l. pp. 17, 18. * The 
Puritans gained credit, as the king 
and the bishops lost it. They put 
on external appearances of preat 
strictness und gravity: they took 
more pains In their parishes than 
those who adhered to the bishops, 
and were often preaching against 
the vices of the court: for which 
they were sometimes punished, 
though very genily, which raised 
their reputation, and drew presents 
to them that made up their sufferings 


abundantly. They begun some par. 
ticular methods of getting — their 


people to meet privately with them; 
wod in these mectings they gave 
great vent to extemporary prayer, 
which was looked on asa sort of 
inspiration. And by these means 
they grew very popular. They were 
very Fectines aud insolent, and both 
in their sermons and prayers, were 
always mixing scvere reflections on 
their enemies.’’ After which, allud- 
Ing to Certain pretended prophecies 
uttered by them, he concluces,— 
* They were spiteful against all 
those who differed trom them; and 
were wanting in no metheds that 
could procure them either good 
ussce or good presents. Of this my 
futher had occasion to see many in- 
stances.” The discerning reader will 
observe here, how very little the real 
passage in Bishop Burnet’s work was 
calculated to ufiord an answer to the 
calumnies against the Puritans: and 
if that worthy prelate was indeed so 
little influenced by a spirit of bigot- 
ry and intolerance, as Mr. Brook 
represents him, and as we believe 
him to bave been, who does not see 
that his words, rightly quoted and 
applicd, serve the very opposite 
purpose to that for which they were 
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so imperfectly brought forward by 
our author? 

To make one more observation 
in imine, where 1udeed we are sorry 
so long to detain our readers, we 
cannot help suggesting, that Mr. 
Brook’s Characteristic partiality ap- 
pears strongly in the very subject 
anc digest of his whole work. We 
fiud inconsistency in the very Utle- 


It promises us gene. 


page itself. 


rally, “the Lives of the Puritans ;’ 
and when we raise our expectations 
accordingly to a catalogue ra:sonne, 
at Jeast of all the eminent men dis- 
tinguished in the page of history, 
us the instruments of those great 
events, we are surprised to find in 
the next line a limitation of these 
“ Puritans’ to “those Divines who 
distinguished themselves in the 
cause Of religious liberty, from the 
Reformation under Queen Eliza. 
beth, to the Act of Uniformity tn 
1662.” The exclusion of all the 
lay Puritans, necessarily iodeed, 
precludes the relation of many a 
dark and bloody tale, which our 
first expectations might justly have 
anticipated: and yet even the de- 
gree of impartiality we seemed to 
expect from our biographer, on his 
reduced scale, experienced a further 
curtailment when we read the mot- 
to taken from the Wise Man, and 
given equally to the whole race of 
his selection, “ The memory of the 
just is blessed.”” Nor could we 
well restrain our exclamation of 
surprise when a second motto from 
“ Hume,” (whose name by the bye 
seems quaintly classed with * Solo- 
mon,”) announces a sentiment which 
that historian doubtless applicd to 
the entire mass, as well politcal 
as religious: and of whom he de. 
clares, that ‘the precious spark of 
liberty,” not religious liberty, but 
“liberty” in general, ‘* had been 
kindled, and was preserved by the 
Puritans alone; and it was to this 
Sect, that the English owe the 


whole freedom of iheit constitu- 
ton.” = Did Mr. Brook then really 
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mean the present volume to be ar 
implied panegyric on the whole 
genus, of which he has only treated 
of a particular species? And if so, 
did he find it convenient to pass over 
in total silence, a large portion of 
those whom he meant, notwithstand- 
ing, to be included in his panegyric ? 
In short, does he imagine, that the 
merits of Puritanical civinity afford 
a mantle sufficiently large and deep 
to spread over the detects of lay 
Puritanism ? Or does he think that 
the commendations which, in spite 
of all their sins and defects, an infi- 
del historian lavishes alike on the 
best and the worst of the sect, for 
their patriotism; are, in fairness of 
reason, applicable to that portion of 
them who are pointedly extolled as 
Chrisuians, by a Christian historian, 
for “earnestly contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints?” 

Tits peculiar selection only of 
the more distinguished Puritan di- 
vines under the yveveral title of 
‘“ Puritans,’? answers two ends very 
desirable to a writer whose first aim 
isnot impartialty. It enables him 
to keep in the back ground all that 
is unfavourable to view in the cha. 
racter of his own party, and presents 
the opposite party by contrast under 
the most disadvanteugeous of all pos- 
sible colours. Though the capital 
punishment ofa few noted and stig- 
matized heretics in church and state 
may be permitted to figure in the 
general introduction, to deepen the 
shade of cruel persecutions,yet we OWN 
Mr. Brook was under no moral obli- 
gation, on Ads plan, to bring forward 
into more distinct view, amongst the 
lives of * distinguished divines,” the 
equivocal race which nevertheless, 
in point of fact, served no little to 
fili and strengthen the ranks of those 
‘“ who contended for religious liber- 
tv.” Lhe abettor of Arian and 
Socinian blasphemies, the notorious 
rebel, the infatuated Brownitst, the 
popish emissary under the mask of 
Puritanism, the read-coated agitator 
of theological controversies, with 
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all the mixed multitude that went 
up with them to the batile ; how- 
ever large an angle they may sub- 
tend to the eye ina gencral review 
of those portentous times, need fill 
buta very small one, and in fact are 
scaicely visible in the pecullar ficld 
ot view, so happily selected by Mr. 
Brook. It were certainly more diffi 
Cult to curse “7s Israel fiom a place 
which discovers but the utmost part 
of them, than from another which 
should disciose to tiew the whole 
camp. Whilst, on the other hand, 
not only are the best, the most learn- 
ed, and most godly members of the 
conforming clergy, who might not 
happen to be engaged in immediate 
conflict with the Puritan divines, 
Kept wholly out of sight; but also 
the piety of the most pious, the 
learning of the most learned, nay 
even the moderation of the most 
moderate fiersecuting conformists, 
will find little or ne place in a work 
which bas only to record the suffer- 
ings of the frersecuted non-confor- 
mists. A plan which would have 
admitted the former to observation, 
would have promised much less to 
Mr. Brook than his own. I[t is im- 
possible to say what effect the i:fe of 
Hooker. or of George Herbert might 
produce if ranged by the side of that 
of ‘Travers or Burton. The calm 
and sanctilied effusions of some Right 
Reverend Father in God.* even 
though he were proceeding on the 
Same mistaken principles of eccle- 


* «© No wonder that he (Legate) slight- 
ed the power of earthly bishops, denying 
the Divinity of Him who is the Shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls. The disputation 
against him was principally managed by 
John King, bishop of London, who gravell- 
ed, and utterly confuted him with that place 
of Scripture, John xvit. 5.6 And now. O 
Father, glorify me with thine own self, with 
the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was’ This text, say, wus so sea- 
sonably alleged, so plainly expounded, so 
pathetically enforced by the eloquence and 

ravity of that bishop (qualities wherein he 
exceiled,) that it gave marvellous satisfac- 
tion to anumbver of people then present,” 
&c. Fuller’s Church History, B. 10. Con- 
emnation of Legate. 


(June, 


siastical judicature which Mr. Brook 
Owls Were In some measure paruci- 
pated even by wir Presbyterian anta- 
gonisi,it they could have tounda 
place in such a work, might have 
acted as a marvellous counteraction 
tothe general notions it insuls of 
the episcopal character. Perhaps 
the very mention ot Hooker’s Eccle. 
stasuical Polity might have blunted 
the edge of some of those shalt 
levelled by our author at the «bem. 
pions of the church in Queen Eiiza- 
beth’s reigu. To what cise but some 
such fear aus this can we attribute 
the onilssion, by so diligent a reader 
as Mr. Brook, even where be hada 
place for it,of this last-named im- 
portant work amongst others to 
which he Aas thought preper to al- 
lude £ Surely the labours of Hooker 
in the cause of episcopacy were at 
least as noticeable as those of Ban- 
croft, Bridges. Wilcox, Cosin, or 
Soum. Vol] p.58 Nor can the 
weight of these labours quite have 
escaped Mr. Brook’s recollection, 
when hinting at a comparatively 
trifling controversy of admonitions 
to the council between Travers and 
Hlooker inthe Temple Church. Vol. 
I]. p. 327. 

We have dwelt the longer on these 
preliminary observations as intend. 
ing them to serve for a clue at once 
to the principles on which the work 
before usis constructed,and to the re- 
tiarks we shall find ourselves further 
called to make upon it as we proceed. 
If we necessarily appear in some 
measure in the attitude ofdefence, we 
hope it will be now considered as im- 
posed upon us by the opposite posi- 
tion of attack assumed by Mr. Brook; 
whilst it is our earnest wish to exhi- 
bit, throughout, the spirit of arbitra- 
tion ; and our best hope we confess 
as well as our most strenuous en- 
deavour, in the course of the few 
observations we may have to offer, 
will be to impose silence in future 
alike on the abettors and the abus- 
ers of the Puritanical struggle, and 
to turn the thoughts of the truly 
pious and devout of all parties, exclu: 
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sively to those many pointsin which 
we agree, as the best means of final 
reconciliation on the few in which we 
disagree. We are brethren; why 
do we fall out by the way ? 

Our attention must be first turned 
to the introduction, or rather histori. 
cal summary, with which this work 
commences. 

This historical summary—which 
Mr. Brook has divided inio five 
sections, Containing successively the 
history of Non-coniormity, from the 
commencement of the Retormuiton 
to the death ol queen Mary : thence 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth: 
thence to the death of King James 
j.; tuence to the death of King 
Charles I. : thence to the passing of 
the Act of Unilormity, in 1662— 
might, we think with respect to the 
four Jast Sections, have been better 
divided thus: From the death of 
Queen Mavy, to the commencement 
vithe Long Parliament under King 
Charles L. : thence to the restoration 
oi King Charles li. : thence to the 
passing Of the Act of Unilormity. 
Thus we should have, in the whoie, 
distinctly exhibited to view, four 
important periods in those eventiul 
nes 3 differing, It is true, somewhat 
intheir respective length of duration, 
but still move differing in the nature 
of their transactions, which we think 
byall means ought to have been kept 

distinct. The first of these periods 
would present to our view the Piotes- 
tant faith, amidst various pangs and 
sufferings, siruggling for birth tll the 
death of Queen Mary, in 1558. The 
second period, ending in 1640, would 
detail the struggle between the two 
Classes of Protestantism in the res- 
pective forms of Episcopacy and 
Non-conformity during the reign of 
Kipiscopacy. The third period from 
1640, the first year of the Long Par- 
liament to the death of Oliver Crom- 
well, in 1658, would embrace the 
same struggle during the predormi- 
hance of the Non-conformists. The 
fourth period would relate the cir- 
cumstances Immediately preceding 
and attending the restoration and 


final establishment of Episcopacy.— 
We shall offer a few remarks on 
each of these periods. 

The first period, which we adopt 
in common with Mr Biook, em. 
braces the history of Protestantism 
from the Reformation, unger Henry 
the VIII., to the death of Queen 
Mary. This, we own, we do not 
exactly understand whether he in- 
tends or not to identity sith the 
history of non-conformity. The open- 
ing paragraph rather leads us to con- 
cluue he does. * Those who pre- 
sumed to think for themselves on 
religious subjects, and to dissent 
from the national church, under- 
went all the oppressions and severi. 
ties of persecution, says he, speak- 
ing of the days of Wickiiife, and 
subsequent Umes. Again, the re. 
establishment of Popery amidst 
the veciiiauions of Henry the VIII. 
is said to have re introduced, * the 
superstitions of Popery unuer the 
title of daudabie ceremonies, necessary 
rites,and godly constitutions.” p. 3. 
Again, during the reign of King 
Lidward the Vi. the vetormation is 
made to proceed in the abolition of 
the superstitious rites and ceremoe. 
nies; and numerous debates are 
alluded to respecting habits, rites, 
und ceremonies; together with a 
consklerable party against the estab- 
lished liturgy. And finally, daring 
the reign of the bloody Queen, tie 
numerous martyrdoms are cursorily 
alluded to; but no other distinct 
ground alleged from them, than that 
the martyrs, of whom many had been 
“avowed non-conformists” in the 
former reign, refused to wear the 
habits, or submit to the forms, of the 
Romish superstition. This we say, 
looks much asif Mr. Brook intend. 
ed to date the rise of Puritanical 
non-conformity from a very early 
period. And therefore,. we were 
much surprised, farther on, p. 15. 
to find that ** at /rankfort, whither 
many divines had fled from Queen 
Mary’s persecution, a contest and 
division commenced, which gave rise 


to the PURITANS, and to that 
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from the Church 
of England, which continues to this 
day. If so, to what purpose was 
mention made of times and circum- 
stances so long prior, and so wholly 
incongruous to the matter in hand, 
as the persecutions of Popery trom 
the days of Wickliffe, downward 
to those of Queen Mary’s martyrs? 
The inconsistency bere is not much 
less than what we have observed in 
a well-known Protestant Dissenter’s 
Catechism, which first cefines Dis- 
senters to be a particular class of 
Protestants, 1, e of persons who be- 
gan about 1529, to frofesé against 
the errors of Popery; and thei: to 
another question, Hew iene Dissen- 
ters had existedin England ! replies, 
that in the proper sense of the word, 
they had been co-eval with Wickliffe, 
above a century and a half before! 
Whatever may be the design of this 
manifest confusion, its most obvious 
effect 1s to identify the modern Puri- 
tan with the ancient Reformer. And 
whoever reads this period in Mr. 
Brook’s introduction, cannot, we 
think, doubt for a moment, that his 
design is, as much as possible, to 
make a common cause between those 
grand and fundamental questions, 
involving nearly the whole of Chris- 
tianity, which agitated Great Britain, 
and divided Christendom at the ever- 
memorable period of the Reforma- 
tion; with the comparatively petty 
and narrow disputes, almost exclu- 
sively our own, which pirensied, 
during the subsequent age, the 
subjects of E lizabeth and the Stuarts, 

If this had not been the design of 
our annalist, surely some allusion 
would have been made to the great 
loctrinal * heresies” which brought 
our Cranmers, our Hoopers, our 
Latimers and Ridleys to the stake. 
We should not have had their lives 
ransacked for a few scattered hits 
about habits and ceremonies, to the 
entire obilvion of their immerial and 
irrefragable assaults on the body of 
Popery. The anecdote, certainly 
euricus, of Hooper’s imprisonment 
for some months because he would 


[J une, 


not conscnt to be consecrated bisho 
in the episcopal habits; to Which, 
however, alter that discipline, he did 
consent, would not have been the 
only circumstance thought Worth 
of note in that pious martyr’s life: 
hor would the sapient reason of Bucer 
against the square cap, * because 
his head was not square,’ have been 
the selected proof of that noble con. 
fessor’s zeal and acuieness in the 
cause of Protestantism. In short, 
common sense obliges us, in the 
strongest manner, to protest against 
the use made of the transactions 
between the Papists and Protestants, 
as if they were a proper introduc. 
tion and illustration of the dealings 
between Protestant conformilsts and 
noen-conformists, Whatever may 
appear in Mr. Brook’s pages, the 


fact was nol, that the questions at 


issue previous to Queen Elizubeth’s 
reign bore any resembiance to those 
subsequently introduced; nor that 
the severities exercised in the main. 
tenance of the established orders 
during these latter periods, approach- 
ed either in principle, or spirit, or 
manner, to those atrocities which the 
blood-stained hands of Popery had 
executed in the former age. The 
real question, during the reign of 
Popery in these reais, was of a 
very different nature than whether 
a surplice or a square cap should be 
worn by the priest. The disputes 
of this kind in the short, alas! too 
short, reign of King Edward VI. 
might have been soon matured 
and brought to a happy termina. 
tion under the fostering care © 
a Cranmer or a Ridley, and the 
obedient spirit of a Hooper or a 
Sampson. Ridley at his episcopal 
visitation inquiring after anabap- 
tists, separatists, and  non-confor- 
mists, would have been easily re- 
conciled with Ridley in prison, 
inveighing against the surplice, and 
modestly confessing to Hooper; 
“that it was his wisdom and his 
own simplicity which made the 
difference between them.” p. Is. 
The angry expressions extortcd 
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' before and after the 
| Elizabeth, were as distinct as it is 
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from such men, under the presence 
and pressure of Popery itself, against 
some of those paraphernalia in which 
it was attired, would doubtless soon 
have sobered down, when danger 
had ceased, and would have been ex- 
changed foe the more solid questions 
of piety and good manners, on which 
the ‘righteousness’ of churches 
as well as nations’? depends, And 
however much their actual dislike 
and disuse of many indifferent things 
in an early period, before matters 
were properly settled, might have 
appeared to sanction the sturdy oft- 
position of subsequent disputants in 
the sume ficld; never can we think it 
warranted a sefaration from the es- 
tablished church after things were 
setth:d—a separation merely on ac- 
count of such Indifferent matters, 


' distinct from the doctrines associated 


with which they had come to the 
frst reformers. 
Ina word, the questions at issue, 


Ist year of Queen 


possible for two questions to be made. 
Tie Reformers mrght have been per- 


ifectly right 5; and yet the Puritans 


might have been perfectly wrong. 
The mode in which they were res- 
pectively opposed was diferent. The 
objects for which they contended 
were different. The zeal and tem- 
per which each displayed were dif- 
lerent. The circumstances of the 
mes were completely altered. And 
whether we may justly or not the 
proceedings of Queen Fiizabeth’ sand 
the subsequent reign, yet they must 
equally stand clear of all prior pro- 
ceedings, must be judged of by en- 
tirely new principles, and be sen- 
lenced by another law. And this 
being SO, which we stropely maintain 
it is, and as we think must be appa- 
rent even to the firmest friet d of 
Puritanism, if a reasonable man, we 

Shall content ourselves with one ques- 
tlon— What purpose can it answer 
‘0 introduce a history of the Puritans 
with the account of 800 people, men, 
Women, and children, burnt at the 
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stake for ‘heresy ;’ and of 12.000 
clergymen turned out of their livings 
for having wives?”? pp. 11, 12 

Mr. Brook has, in fact, rightly 
assigned the commencement of Pu- 
ritanism, and therefore the proper 
commencement of his history, when 
he refers tothe proceedings at Franke 
fort, amongst the English refugees 
who had sought an asylum there, and 
set up a Protestant church, during 
the reignof Queen Mary. Whoever 
began the quarrel, whether it was 
Mr. Knox, as bishop Burnet says, 
or a Dr. Cox, as Mr. Brook says 
(with whom, by the bye, the bishop 
tells us was associated Peter Martyr.) 
certain it is, two parties were form- 
ed; one by the latter in favour of the 
Enelish Liturgy, the other by the 
former in favour of a new regime 
allowed by the senate, “on condition 
that they should not vary from the 
French reformed church cither in 
doctrine or ceremonies.’ To this 
condition, it appears, our sticklers 
for a greater hberty of conscicnce 
rigidly conformed, But upon the 
triumph of Dr. Cox and Peter Mar- 
tyr in behalf of Church-of-England 
“doctrine and ceremonies,” which 
they did not love to see slighted 
abroad, whilst their brethren at home 
were sealing those principles with 
their blood, the defeated party remov- 
ed elsewhere (Mr Brook should have 
told us to Geneva ;) to wit, Messrs, 
Knox, Gilby, Goodman, Cole, Whit- 
uungham, Fox, and others, “all cele- 
brated non-conformists in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth.’ Here then, 
was the true rise of Puritan Non- 
conformity. 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 


The accession of Queen Elizabeth 
was followed by the return of these 
persons to England, enlightened 
with the new principles of their last 
home, both on civil rovernment and 
ecclesiastical discipline; or, as Mr, 
Brook expresses it, “richly fraught 
with wisdom and knowledee.?” And 
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with this return commences tie and banishment, whether temporary . 

second of those eras into which we or for along duration, of others ; and ai 
have divided the * Historical Intro- various other troubles and mutilations § tt 
duciton.” This period of painful variously inflicted, with the indelible 

struggle between the victorious. stain of blood, shed in some few ip. “ 
churchman and the depressed Puri~ dividual cases for religious opinions, “a 
tan, presents throughout, though fill up the picture, and mark, with Ww 
with some occasional specific varie- their dark shades, this otherwise Pa 
ties, certain grand and general fea- bright and triumphant epoch of the — 
tures of agreement, during the res- Protestant faith. - 
pective reigns of Elizabeth, James I, In passing over this scene of “i 
and Charles I, down to the meeting struggle, nothing can be more pain. ty 
of the Long Parliament in 1640 It ful to the Christian mind, than the J. 
embraces the successive archienisco- still-recurring question—- Tantum 
fiates of Parker, Grindal, Whitgift, religio potuit: suadere malorum?” ve 


Bancroft, Abbott, and Laud. I[t is 
memorabie for the final establish- 
ment of the Church of England by 
law: in pursuance of which we read 
at different periods of the act and 
oath of royal supremacy, the Act 
of Uniformity in common Prayer, 
Queen Elizabeth’s 50 injunctions, 
the Declaration of the Thirty-nine 
Articies, the act for compelling at- 
tendance at church, with that for 
punishing obsunate absentees from 
church. ‘These are accompanied 
with the means then thought neces- 
sary for their enforcement, as the 
estabishment of the High Commis. 
sion to watch over the royal supre- 
macy; and the application of the 
Star Chamber, a court of still greater 
power, to ecclesiastical purposes ; 
together with various royal proclama- 
tions in virtue of the supremacy, of 
which that for reading we Book of 
Sports, and that in 1620 for prohibit- 
ing the bigh doctrinal points from 
ordinary pulpits, were amongst the 
most remuarkabie. Many abortive 
attempts, and even acts, for the re. 
laxation of some of these rigours 
come under review during the whole 
of this period; acts mostly attempted 
by the Commoners Or some members 
of council, but defeated by the royal 
prerogative, the bishops, or the con. 
vocation. ‘She suspension and de- 
privation of many hundreds of © pain- 
ful, learned, and godly’? ministers 
during this eventful struggle, comes 
also into story. The imprisonment 


The troubles incurred for conscience | 
sake, where they are really so, de. iF, 
serve every notice and honour that F- 


. . : q! 

the historian can bestow upon then, ~% 
‘ oy d as 

and the guilty author of innocent suf. Bo”. 
ferings, every expression of honest RS” 
e WIS 


indignation, On this point we should 
not have been behind-hand with Mr, 
Brook, as lar as our own views would 
have carried us: and it is only be 
cause he has anticipated every term 
of reproach that it is well possible to 
heap on the devoted head of real 
persecuting bigotry, that we feel 
under no necessity to throw in our 
mite of censure on the errors of the 
church party ip those times. * The 
oppressions of the ruling ecclesias 
tics” are, In fact, the constant theme 
of Mr. Brook’s exclamation. “ Most 
of the bishops having endured perse- 
cution and banishment in the days ol 
Queen Mary, and being now exalted 
by promotion, honour and wealth, 
forgot their former condition, and 
persecuted their brethren of the 
same faith, who would not come up to 
the standard of contormity.” p. 30. 





“ Her Majesty,’ [Queen Elizabeth] _ 
we are told, p. 36, ‘ discovered a peer 
Bare 


inost despotic and tyrannical spirit. 
All the bishops and clergy in the na & 


tion must bow to her sovereign plea Jeni 
sure. This was the royal lady, who dal, 
renounced the infallibility of the Pope & "or 
of Rome.” Again: Parker * was Fit h 
a prelate of rigid and cruel princi Fn: 
ples, and much concerned to esta F and 
blish an exact uniformity in out- f ‘ho 

( 
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Pwisdom, courage, and g 
Saccompanied all his orders 3 yet, ac- 
ecordiog to Mr Brook, “ was, how- 
Fever, an unfeeling 


ah, ‘. 
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F ward things to the negicct of greater 


matters.’ Bishop Aylmer * had very 


Sditde compassion in his nature, and 
-app-rently as litde regard for the 

laws of the country, or the cries of 
'the people for the word of God.”?— 


Withont ceremony be would call a 
Puri an ‘a very ass, an idiot. and a 
fool.’ treating them with * foul abu- 
sive language,’ and ** seldom spar- 
In short, 
« this cruel persecuting prelate 
might wiih trath say he was hated 
like a dow, and was called the ofifires- 
sor of the children of God” White 
gift, ‘* the tyrannical archbishop,’’ 
Mthough according to Sirype he was 
equa! to both his predecessors, Par- 
ckerand Grindal, in right godly and 


Prept:copal endowments; and great 


rentleness, 


and a relentless 
Bpersecut Or, and cxtravaga 
pourward splendour usually travelling 
Pwitn a most magaificent retinue.” 
a 62. We may eastiy Imayine that 
Mr. Brook has done the same justice 
Bt ine royal successors of Queen 
PLinzabeth, and their contemporary 
Ppreiates. Nor since, as we have 
Premarked before, he has to deal ex- 
gclusively with the troubles of the 
PPornans, did it fall so iminediately 
Ivithin his province, to trace any of 
ithe collateral circunmtances of al- 
Jeviation. The courayve and constan- 


cy with which her Majesty matntain- 


ped those small remains of the Pro- 


Ptestant faith, which even Mr. Brook 
PWou'd allow her to have retained, and 


ethe dar Wrens accruing from thence to 
Sher crown, her country, and her life, 


8c hecessarily pass ed over sub silen- 
60% Phe mild piety and ‘covering 
efenity of good old Archbishop Grin- 


29 


(dal, scarcely find their place in a 


Mote, p. 45, ashavingr * inclined him 
inns fatter davs to favour the Purt. 
ins? Phe truly Protestant spirit 


and conduct of Arcibishop Abbott, 
through a lone course 
Cirist. Oosery. No. 162. 


Aantly fond of 


of 23 years, and by a somewhat sin- 
gular coincidence, under the very 
appointment and patronaye of the 
Pofish King James, yet afford small 
matter for comment in a history of 
the Puritans, compared with the tur- 
bulent reigns, between which he in- 
tervened, of Bancroft and Laud. Nay, 
the stern Protestantism of Whitgift 
himself, so much the reverse of the 
Popery. if any, that was chargeable 
ov Laud, seems to have claimed no 
mention in a work whose object was to 
prove that Popery was at the bottom 
of all the Puritanical persecutions. 
The same exclusive plan would of 
course dispense with other circum- 
stances of alleviation resulting from 
the conduct of the opposite party : 
nor, perhaps, would Mr. Brook think 
the rea/ designs or the actual spirit of 
his Puritan worthies would hold a 
very edifying place in a panegyric 
which was intended to set them up 
to the rising rener tlon as * PALiICrnsy, 
examples, and guides.” Under this 
character it was quite sufficient, and 
as much as was sale, to concede 
respecting them that some of their 
satirical pamphiets, particularly Mar- 
tin Mar Prel with ** contained much 
truth, but were > clothed in very of. 
fainakve lanruage.’’ And it seems to 
be quite without precedent in his 
whole introduction—not to aged an 
cntire misunderstanding and viola- 
tion of his whele plan—that Mr, 
Brook makes, in p. 39, the following 
very considerable concession :-— 
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«The Puritans of these times were not 
without them far ei being men of like 
passions with their adversaries: vet while 
they opposed the episcopal impostiians and 
oppressions, if they had accomplished their 
wishes, there is causa to fear that thev 
would have imposcad their own discipline. 
Their notions of civil and reliwious liberty 
were cntianad and them principles and be- 
haviour sometime srigid ; vet the “y Were Inen 
eminent for piety, devotion, and zeal in the 
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concession, extracted evidently invita 
Minerva trom Mr, Brook, would 
awaken In the hearts of our readers 
the very same train of thoughts 
which, after some consideration of 
the real state of the question § in 
those times, it does in ours, we 
should leave the passage to its own 
effect. Asit is, we must tuke leave 
to add to it, that, in our mind, Mr. 
Brook here gives the death- wound to 
his whole system: and, in point of 
fact, reveals the mewrov Levdes which 
runs through, we belleve uninten- 
tionally, his whole three volumes. 
He begins by professing to give an 
account of * those divines who were 
most distinguished in the cause of 
religious liberty:’’ and the impres- 
sion through the whole work 1s, that 
we are reading a book of Martyrs 
who fell in tbat first of causes (ac- 
cording to modern language), the 
right of private judginent and the 
privileze of worshipptng God, each 
according to his own consctencc— 
an impression the very contrary to 
fact, and a most notorious imposition 
upon those who are strangers to the 
real history and principles of the 
Puritan controversy! There is no 
historical truth, we believe, more 
clear, no fact more incontrovertible, 
than that the real design of the 
Puritans was not the general grant 
of religious liberty, but the establish- 
ment of their own pecullar plat- 
form: and if we might be allowed 
an apparent paradox, though with a 
far greater approach to truth than 
any doctrine suggested by Mr. Brook 
can boast, the established Church of 
England, particularly during the 
first portions of its reign, was the 
real sickier and advocate for relt- 
gious liberty against the close spirit, 
jealous designs, and unattainable 
discipline of the Puritan school, 
Wien we speak of religious 
jiberty, we must be understood, 
indecd, to mean something rather 
different from that term in_ its 
modern use: for we believe it in 
this sense to have been whiolly un- 


known in the period of which we 
are now speaking. Good old Father 
Tox was quite outlandish in his notion 
of subscribing to nothing but the 
New Testament, Vol. i. p. 335, 
We are not aware that Mr. Brook 
has attempted to establish a parallel 
to this Ucentious position in these 
early times. And Fox met with an 
appropriate reward for his inappro. 
priate liberality and candour of sen. 
timent, asappears from the beautify] 
correspondence in Latin preserved 
by historians in the matter of his 
frersecution by the real and zealous 
Puritans of Mogdalen College, Ox. 
ford. 

Religious jiberty, be it understood 
by our readers, meant in those days, 
if it had any meaning at all, the 
most liberal and comprehensive church 
establishment. “Vine question, during 
the whole period to which we allude, 
was not, whether there should be 
any establishment at all; but what 
that establishment should be. I 
Was bo part of the controversy, 
whether the civil power should be 
excrcised or not in the maintenance 
of religion ; and when even the Pu- 
ritaps began to refuse its headship, 
which was not from the beginning, 
it was snll to be employed as a 
servant, for the support and advance: 
ment of the Church. ‘ It must be 
remembered,” says Mr. Cartwright, 
“thot civil magistrates must govern 
the Church according to the rule of 
God prescribed in bis word; and 
that, as they are nurses, so they be 
servants unto the Church; and as 
they rule in the Church, so. they 
must remember to subject them 
selves unto the Church; to submit 
their sceptres, to throw down 
their crowns, before the Church: 
yea, aS the prophet speaks, to lick 
the dust of the feet of the Church.” 
—(Dif. of Admoniten). It is not 
to be imagined, with these sent 
ments afloat, that any correct ideas 
of a toleration had been beaten out 
on either side. And whilst a bitter 
and relentless intolerance of the 
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Papists, even to death, was the uni- 
yersal watch-word of the whole 
Puritan party ; and as a consequence 
to this, the total extirpation of the 
episcopal establishment, as identical 
with Popery, was secretly atmed at 
by their leaders; it could be no 
dificult matter to bring forward 
otuer sects and modifications of re. 
ligious Opinion towards whom they 
looked with an equally jealous and 
hunitive imtention. Wiaere was, 
then, the boasted religious liberty, or 
free toleration, aimed at by the 
Puritan reformers? we believe the 
first measure of the kind for which 
Mr. Brook would teach usto thank the 
eatly Puritans as the * kindlers andl 
preservers of the spark of liberty,” 
was originated and executed, under 
the pressure of urgent necessity, by 
that greatest of tyrants, Oliver 
Cromwell, 

Far is it from us, nothing farther 
than the intention, to draw a veil over 
severities, much less to offer an ex- 
cuse for guilt, with which, thank 
God, we in this present age of true 
Christian liberty have notuing at all 
to do, and on which we in no mea. 
sure depend for our own security. 
We only desire to serve the cause 
of truth so far as to lav down what 
appear to us to have been the real 
principles of both parties in those 
sigular umes. And we more par- 
ticularly wish our readers fully to 
understand, what it was that doth 


© held, and acknowledged, and acted 


upon, as far as they could, in com- 
mon with each other, before we en- 
terupon any discussion of the points 
in which they differed. Here, there- 
fore, we think it of the utmost conse- 
quence to repeat and demand every 
Possible attention to the fact, that 
both parties were fully agreed in the 
Main, that some establishment was 
necessary ; that the alliance between 
the Church and the State was a bene- 
fit by no means to be trifled with 
ov quitted bythe former; that the 
State had full authority and power 


not only toimpose rites and ceremo- 
nies, but to enact a whole body both 
of doctrine and discipiine, provided 
it were according to tne word of God, 
and fully to establish it by law as 
the uniform religion of the reaim; 
that ebedience to these enactments 
ought by no means to be optional, 
but absolutely compulsory ; that 
what should be esteemed a very 
eross and mischievous departure 
from such enactments, should be 
the subject of heavy and grievous 
punishment; that rigorous inquisi. 
tion should and ought to be made 
more parucularly into the conduct 
and the belief of ministers under 
such an establishment ; that suspen- 
sion and deprivation should tollow 
their delinquency, or at least their 
perseverance in delinquency alter 
admonition: and, to the shame of 
Christians, of Britons, and. more 
especially, of British Protestants, it 
seemed a principle admitted on both 
sides, that capital punishment itself 
might be inflicted in some cases 
which the purer light and miider 
spirit of modern Christianity has 
taught us wholly to refer to the Su- 
preme Arbiter of all, and the dread 
tribunal of the last day. So far were 
the Puritan Reformers from seeking 
a general relaxation of penal statutes 
in cases of conscience, that we 
should be ata loss to point out the 
lime when even the infamous and 
detestable writ de heretico comébur- 
endo* was made a subject of com- 
plaint, or in any degree animadvert- 
ed upon, by the disciples of Geneva. 
Let their illustrious master, Calvin, 
himself explain the reason and pur- 
sue the tale. 

To us, we must confess, as we 
have hinted before, the real and sub- 
stantial difference, the point at issue 
between the Churchof England and 
the Puritan party, appears to have 
been the degree of strictness in con- 
duct, and largeness in sacrifice abso. 

* It was repealed A, D. 1677, by Charles 
2d.’s Parliainent. 
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lutely to be required in the true re- 
formed protession of religion. The 
Established Church required less— 
the Puritan Reformers required 
more. In the violent disruption 
from Popery, Episcopacy was con- 
tent to bleed a little—Presbyterian- 
ism was ambitious of bleeding much. 
The submissicn toa few easy and 
indifferent ceremonics were, as Mr. 
Brook observes, all that was reaui- 
site to qualify a Church of England 
minister for his office (in addition to 
the doctrinal subscriptions which 
both required alike;) but the Geneva 
school demanded the estabilshment 
of the gidly discipline. Webeiieve, 
indeed, |, tbat in doctrine, as well as 
discipline, the Puritans /atéerly re 
quires GOUPS i subscrip- 
tion. ‘ihey required, in short, the 
total eXtirpaiion of Popery, root and 
branch: they must dethrone popish 
persatce, displace popish ccremo- 
nics ; tear off popish garments 5 even 
desecrate popish erders; and re- 


rreater ri 


nounce all but the fundamentals ot 


Christianity (we can scaicely think 
how they escaped) which came 
through the channel of Popery. 
Neither prejudice ner prepossession 
was (oO be consulted fur a moment. 
The very have for 
any thing ancient, was in this case 
to be suflicient arguinent against It. 
Reformation was to _- ‘in by total 
subversiun : the rights “of private 
property were scarcely % to be regards 
ed in so great and good a cause. In 
hine, * every thing was to be removed 
as fur as possible from the Church 
of Rome.” p. 22 In this respect 
there was certainly a great difference 
ob principle maintained by the 
Church of England. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be idier than the imputa- 
tion of Popery to its iounders or 
fricnds, during the whole period of 
which we are speaking. We have 
ny hesitation in asserting, that the 
attempts to prove areal popish Jean- 
ing in Queen Elizabeth or ber bish- 
ops; in King James or his bishops, 
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or in the unfortunate Charles, and 
even the most suspicious of all his 
compeers, Archbishop Laud, are 
amobyst the most futile and unfair 
specimens of reasoning that ever 
dishoncured the page of bistory, 
Bit that they were far more fa. 
vourable to the feelings of Papists, 
and lentent to their persons, than the 
Puritans were disposed to be, is 
equally indisputable ; and tor a most 
iutelliyible reason ;—the Papists had 
been the Established Church : they 
were orlvinally in possession of the 
ground : and it certalaly did appear 
to the ruling powers, to be the part 
equally of policy. ot justice, and of 
mercy to regard these (\wo inpor- 
tant facts in the subsequent settle 
mentot the nauonal church. — I by 
no Mcais appeared to thein to be 
fielitic to force the consciences of 
men, by imposing asystem as far 
removed as agen from every 
thine which they had been hereto 
bore tuueht to consider as most deat 
and most venerable; and with which 
wisO mady saw their own Interests 
most intimately biended Our ru: 
lers knew what difficulties, what 
discontents, what revolutions have 
in all ages resulted from attempting 

forcible change in the r 
any country. They might have 
apprehended, in regard to England, 
What has in point of fact. befallen 
freland, where with a compulsory 
Protestant establishment, there sull 
exists really a popish population. 
They may have foreseen insuperabie 
Impediments to any course different 
from what they pursued. And who 
knows but that, under God, we owe 
the very existence of a Protestant 
Church in this country to the exact 
steps which that most politic of 
women, Elizabeth, thought fit, with 
the advice of ber wise counsellors, 
firmly to adopt in its original settle 
mentand constitution ? 

Our rulers took — still bighet 
ground. They considered justice 
and /aw to require the course 0 
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conduct they pursued. They felt 
that what was established had, as 
such, aClaim upon their maintenance 
aud support. And this claim they 
never deemed themselves at liberty 
to refuse but in so far as that estab- 
lishment, or aby part of it, might 
have departed from the condition on 
which its claims were founded; that 
is, When it was Clearly contrary to 
the word of God. Now the most 
corrupt establishment of Popery that 
ever disgraced or cursed any country 
in the world could not in ald zis farts 
be assumed to be contrary to the 
word of God: so tar from it, the 
whole of Christianity was actually 
contained in the Romish religion ; 
though we allow that it Jay hid in 
the rubbish of its) superinduced 
errors and superstitions. What, 
therefore, did the legislators of ticse 
times find themselves called upon to 
do? ‘To clear away those errors and 
superstitions which had gathered 
upon the face of Christianity by 
means of Popery, and toleave the rest 
standing out upon the footing and 
basis of ailits own original autoority. 
They felt themselves bound, in 
short, to reform that which was con- 
trary to the common and ucknow!l- 
edged standard o! appeal—the word 
of God—and nothing more. It was 
quite another question, Whether they 


were at liberty, and, much less, 


obliged, to adopt other laws of dis- 


Cipline or ritual, even though they 
expedient, 
more edifying, or otherwise more ex- 
cellent than those already establish- 
ed. That very moment when they 
Should depar: from the express and 
definite limit of reformation—contra- 
tietyto the word of God—they would 
have felt themselves afloat on a shore- 
less ocean of conjecture and, perhaps, 
injustice ; where the wishes of a few 
might have been consulted, in oppo- 


sition to the rights of the many ; and 
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where the Papists, still the majority 
of the nation, would have had as 
much, and even more ground tor 
Clamour on their part, than all the 
other and newer sects and denomi- 
nauons of Christians,* whose views 
and inicrests mightaiso have happen- 
cd notto be consulted. Phus, assum- 
ing that which was assuined on all 
sides,and which was the grand mis- 
take, that a Deen gerne establish- 
ment was necessary, they considered 
It the part of justice to make that 
Imposition vary as little as possible 
from what d4ad been tmposed in all 
former aves; and only to require of 
all, untiormitly in that which should 
not be in contrajiction to the word of 
God, asthe price ofa happy relorma- 
tion from ali that really was so 

Phat such a middie and equitable 
mode of preceeding, on the part of 
the ruling powers, would ina veneral 
way best answer the designs of 
mercy, and become by lar the most 
comprehensive, and therefore, ac. 
cordin® io the notion then prevalent, 
the most tolerant church establish- 
ment, We think cannot require a moO. 
It is on the selleevi- 
assumption, that 


men’s prool. 
dent nature of this 
we fei ourselves Justified In| malw- 
nana thatthe Church of Eng 
even in those times of fersecution, 
was the most tolerant of the two par- 
tes actually In colliston 5 and that it 
is ooty by ber final triumph. though 
through a purification of tial, suffer- 
ing, and bloodshed on her own 
part, that we are lett unacquainted 
with the state in which religious 


iand, 


‘A difficult work,” says Mr. Strypa, 
‘this that was now taking in hand, the 
reformation of the corrupt religion ; being 
the harder to bring to pass, because there 
was not only in this juncture a formidable 
Popish party to struggle wth, but a Luthe- 
ran party also: for there were not a few 
now that in the alteration of religion would 
endeavour to have it settled according to 


the Augustan Confession.”— Annals, Wol. 1. 
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liberty would have been found at this 
day, in the event of the ultimate 
success of her adversaries.* 
Feeling, as we do, the utmost 
abhorrence of forcible impositions 
upon any man’s conscience, without 
liberty of dissent on equitable terms, 
we are nevertheless free to conlessy 
that from the foregoing considera. 
tions, we see the strongest reasons 
for rebutting Mr. Brook’s reiterated 
charge cof persecution against the 
Church of Lngland, even during the 
worst part of that period of which 
we are now speaking. How is it pos- 


*It is so much to our present purpose 
that we cannot he!p anticipating an ac! pas- 
sed in 1648, by the triumnpoant Parliament, 
as aspecimen, we hope, not of the general- 
ly avowed principies of that despoiie assem- 
bly, but vather of the occasional violence 
and tone of eT erance of which come of 
the Presbyteria.s we re eapabl le in every 
successive pernod of their exrly existence 
It is found in Neal, vol. ii Pp. 498 ,3v0. 1796; 
and Mr. Neal confesses is a shocking law, 
and declarative of the terrible use whieh the 
Presbyterians would have made of their 
power. Itenacts ‘that ail persens who 
shail willingly maintain, pi —— or aefend, 
by preaching or writ! ates: 1¢ following here- 
sies with obstinacy bat, upon c omplain Lor 
proof by the o: aths G f two witnesses before 
two justices oF the peace, or confession of 

the party, be committed to prison, without 

bail or mainprize, tll the next gach delivery; 
and in case ‘the party, upon bis trial, shall 
not abjure his said error, and isis defence 
and maintenance of the same, fie shall suffer 
the pains of death, asin case of felony, without 
benefit of clergy ;* ifhereeant or abjure, he 
shali remain in prison till he find sureties ; 
and inrelapsing, shall suffer death as before.” 
The heresies proscribed sre, in the main, 
those of Atheists, De ists, Socinians, Arians, 
andim; pugners of the doctrine of the general 
resurrection. Besides which, certa:n other 
errors, principally those of Pelagians, Qua- 
kers, Antinomians, Anabar Lists, Arminians, 
&c. ure punis!ied with imprisonment till se- 
curity ts found for no further publication or 
maintenance of them. So much for tolera- 
tion ! 





* Mr. Brook, in alluding to these ordinan- 
ces (p. 95,) omits to mention this dreadful 
partofthem. Was that purely accidental 
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sible to call the Puritansa_ perse. 
cuted budy, when the inflictions 
alleged were lawiul on their own 
principles, and their heaviest charge 
against the bishops and government 
was, that sufficient severity was not 
exercised towards those whom they 
themselves deemed enemies to true 
religion? It the Puritans were a 
persecuted body, who “e- the ob- 
jects of the persecution ? Those few 
on whom the severest corporal and 
even Capital punishment was execu- 
ted for notorious and extreme reii. 
vious delinquency ¢ Forthese nota 
complaint was ullered ; not a single 
voice of supplication, save and except 
that of good old Father Fox, In his 
exquisite Latin letter to Queen Eli. 
zabeth, was ever tified by these 
*triendsof religious liberty.” Was it 
those who were labouring by all mens 
for the introduction of the godly dis 
cifiline, and rending the air with the 
erossest and most intolerabie libeis, 
in their sermons, and harangues, 
and pamphlets, against the Po. 
pish government, and Anti-Christian 
bishops? ‘Their own books pro- 
Claim at once their spirit and their 
intentions. Was it then the harm- 
less and inoffensive non-conformist, 
who pever meddied with his neigh- 
bours, merely scrupled, and abstained 
from a few indifferent ceremonies, 
and peaceably prayed for a better 
mind both for himself and his gov- 
ernors? We believe it will not be so 
easy as Mr. Brook would muke it, 
to find many ol such persons amongst 
his 500 sufferers for conscience 
sake. We could bring abundant tes. 
timony from history, that such per- 
sons, according to their behaviour, 
were connived at, favoured, .and 
even noticed and courted by the rul- 
ing powers: and Mr. Brook himself 
shall inform us of some difference 
made in this respect, which we ap- 
prehend is not all that he could 
have told us to the same _ point. 
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se. After relating various suspensions, obey. Under these convictions, what 
ons deprivations, and imprisonments, he didthey do? Re-kindle the fires of 
Wh adds in p. 30; * Other Puritans Smithfield, or re-set the instruments 
ge denominated peaceabie non-confor- of torture in the inquisition? Did 
ent mists, obtained for some time acon- Bonner and Gardner revive in the 
not pivance or toleration, ‘These were persons of Whitgilt, Aylmer, or even 
Ley Drs. Sampson, Humphrey, Wyburn, Laud? No! they in the main con- cy 
rue Penny, and Coverdale, with Messrs. tented themselves with what every gf 
a Fox, Leven, and Johnson.” establishment Claims the privilege 4 
ob- Alter all, does it appear, that the of doing. They suspended and de- \ 
ew Established Church ever proceeded prived disobedient ministers: they C4 
and much beyond those measures of took means for ascertaining their a 
cue severity which at that time appeared practices and epinions, particularly bi 
pie to be necessary for the maintenance ta respect to those cercmonics which “it 
- of her honour, and even of ier life? were the point in dispute ; and they yh 
le She was most evidently ** sct lnthe animadverted the most severely y 
ept midst of many and great dangers.’’ upon the neglect of these, because a 
his She plainly saw what even the most. these happened to be the very touche ay 
‘li. peaceable non conformity tended to, stone of the churchmaa’s attachment 4 
nse as well as what the more stubborn to the establishment which fed bim. nt 
sit projected, On one side, she saw the So far they did what was perfectly 
“ dupes, on the other the ringleaders, justifiable onevery principle. They 
lige of a most determined confederacy set out well. And if they were 
he oe instthe whole frame and texture afterwards betrayed into violence, 
ols, oller government, Of concessions and enforced some enactments for 
om she saw there would be no end. the discouragement of Puritanism, 
Do. When the wit of men was once set| which a man might bave warrantably 
lan io work, at finding objections to any declined, and peaceably awaited his 
ves given constitution, whether that punishment for so doing, (we may 
cir constitution, were civil or religious, particularly allude to the Act of 
-_ whether of doctrine or of discipline, Charles I. for reading the Book of 
iat: ‘ forms or of canons; when secon- Sunday Sports), it was partly owing 
he Caty objections were to stand as to the wretched temper 0! the umes 
aan primary ones; when possible im. on all sides, for which that mis. 
a provements were to be made the guided fanatical prelate, Laud, was 
ground of absolute changes, and destined soon to overpay the price 
od hothing short of perfecuon was to in his own head; and partly to the 
adi Pass muster before a few sell-consti- abundant provocations given to the 
ag ‘uied Judges, they knew, and forcibly prelacy atlarge, by the most unheard- 
* leit, that except they stopped some of series of cearse insults, injurious 
gst where, no one else would,* and that calumnies, and wanton attacks, on 
si men would soon grow so fond of their authority and dignity, their 
_ Commanding und ordaining, that office and very existence. 
- Hone would be left to conform and W hat was, on the other band, the 
on state of the cuse with the frersecuted 
nd pon-conformists? Docs not absur. 
ul- . * Baxter, in his Life, is made toenume-  giny stare us in the face. (we desire 
ell rate near U0 faults or flaws in the Littic ’ ere  temiaaiiadin’s eka tc deal 
ce which yet he owned to be those chiefly “oF O spea part oe ei 
| disorder, and defectiveness, so that it was them atone Ume labouring with all 
ape a vue worship though imperfect” His their might to introduce into cvery 
uld clumeration in other parts of his life, of parish, and every parsonage in the 
inte © ‘ue different kinds of non-confurmists, and kingdom, the most tremendous and 


Pia eo pinback este, Ste lespotic church discipline, that 
OFS} eculation, and wrong headedness the se Gespotic Pree, baie 


telormes shad ren. See pp. 307 and 387, John Calvin could beat out forthe 
hife. { simple members of a Swiss Conmimion- 
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wealth ;* and at another ume stir- 
ring heaven and earth against the 
bishops, for the contmuance, bot the 
original enactment, of a few indil- 
ferent Ceremonies, mereiy because 
they chose to think, that those ccre- 
monies, rather than another Direc- 
tory for ceremonics of their own, 
would operate fatally agaist the 
spirit of the Gospel’ Well might 
Mr. Brook quote from Strype, * ft 
is marvellous how much these habits 
were abhorred by maby honest, weil- 
meaning men; who styled them 
antichristian ceremonies, &c.” It 
is marvelicus, on the one band, how 
ther yucgments suould huve been 
so misied, as to think that tuey had 
either right or power to bring the 
whole nation under the Geneva 
Cio:k; or, on the other hand, how 
their consciences shueuid have been 
so misinformed aS to Imagine that 
no pure Gospel couid Issue froni 
beneath asurplice, a Uppet and hood. 


It wos certainiy not marve fons, that 
¢ 300 scholars In St. Joiin’s Coliege 
should throw away their surplices 
with one consent,’ (p 25.); and we 
murvel if their Eueiids and sylia- 
buses did not idiy flout after them 
in the Cam. But thet erave and 
solid disvines, professing godliness, 
and cluiming to themselves the 
meckuess of wisdom, should have 
made ita turning point with them- 
scives us to preaching the pure and 
velormed religion of Jesus, under 
the wing af an acknowls hos |] Pro- 
testant government. and a Jearnediy 
orthodox €piscopacy, thai “the po- 
pish rovernment aid ceremonies?’ 
(which after all were not or Pepery, 
but long frvor to Ww), *% uae be 
left indifferent, and some tiberues 
indulged im the use of the Conimmon 
preyer,’? (p. 20.) dues, we own, 
Make us marvel, and thet greatly ¢ 
* Some,’’ we are told, © did in part 
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these grievances at some future 
period ;? und we should marvel] 
much if either they or their parishes 
were the worse for the compliance. 
And so fur from owning ourselves 
indebted to the superior wisdom, 
piety, or constancy of those who did 
not follow the exumple, it is a mar. 
vel to us, that they saw not at the 
time what the plainesit understanding, 
if unbiassed, can now see in their 
proceedings; Ist, that in rejecting a 
milder whilst they would have c agreed 
to a stricter Imposition, they were in 
fact forging future and heavier chains 
for the consciences of the nation; 
2d, that inevery appeal they made to 
Government for regulating — those 
luspositions, they in fact recognised 
the power wiich enforced submission 
to thenr; Sd, that In consequence in 
every departure from the final deter- 
mination of the Government, except 
where the word of God lay against 
the express ceremony itself, (asin 
the case of worshipping images, a 
case which they could never prove 
avalust the Protestant forms), they 
were guilty, by their own acknow- 
ledgment, of rebellion against the 
state; 4th, that therefore, by a most 
singular inielicity, they established 
an inseparable assOClaUlon, in the 
minds of men, between purity in 
religion and disorder in the state; 
5th, that their very doctrines, on 
which at first all were agreed in the 
main, must in time share the preju- 
cice raised against their discipline; 
Gih, that therefore, every additional 
Imposition of forms, every departure 
from pure doctrinc, which they suc- 
cessively complained of in therr ad- 
versaries, was ultimately chargeable 
upon themselves; 7th, that such 
pre eens acamist their doctrines and 
u@alnst their cause Was, in the nature 
of things, likely to be perpetual; so 
that in all succeeding ayes dissension 
and division were almost sure to 
exist in the Church of Christ ; and 
a pl i argument would be fur 
nished to the enemies of truth, as if 
ILS friends: were the enemies of the 
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state 3 and whereas till then it bad 
been calumny, that Chrisuans *¢ turn 
the word upside down :”? from 
thenceforword it would come to loox 
like ¢ruth ; and the bitter spirit, and 
implacable language in which their 
opposition Was too often acted, would 
forever cast an indelible slur, (as it 
has done to this day,) upon all pre- 
tenders to vital religion. 

It should never be forgotten, that 
the earliest fersecutors of the Purt- 
tans were. like themselves, Calvinists 
in doctrine, None more rigid, as the 
Lumbeth Aruclestestify, than Whit- 
gil: himself Tt was not ull 60 years 
afier these discussions about disci- 
pliue began, that the deeper doctrines 
of that school were prohibited from 
the pulpit: when, as Fuller quaintly 
observes, a kind of * sermon-surte iv? 
hat taken place ; and, by a strange 
and mischievous transposition, * the 
people heard of nothing but the duties 
ofthe court; the court of nothing but 
the duties of the people.” This 
curious specics of Antinomianism 
Was in time suspected to grow out of 
the favourite doctrines carried to ex- 
cess: and if, after that suspicion, the 
bishops and the court inclined to the 
low Arminian school, we leave it to 
the world to judge who at least sbar- 
ed the blame of the change. At any 
rate let not low and secular princi- 
ples of religion be supposed at the 
bitom of the Purttanical ofpressions. 
When Puritanical pertinacicy, ta all 
humau probabitity, laid the founda. 
tion for these If bishops who had 
forferted all but their lives by oppos- 
ing Popery under Queen Mary ; if 
kings and quecns who had been 
bursed with favour In the lap of 
Protestantism. and even Puritanism, 
according ta Mr. Brook, both sud. 
denly turn about when in power to 
the side most opposite to Puritanism, 
Wwe really must look further for the 
Cause, than to the predilection of 
either for Ponery, or for the low doc. 
trines of later Protestantisin. We 
Must look tor it in the couvicution 
Christ. Obsery. No. 162. 


they felt of the total impossibility of 
introducing so rigid acode of doctrine 
and discipline into so wide, so diver- 
sified, so free, perhaps so ignorant, 
and solmmoral a nation and goverb- 
ment as that of England. We must 
look for ti in their firm belief of the 
sacred origin of Episcopacy, in op- 
position to the alleged jus divinum of 
Presbytery We must look for it in 
their more correct and liberal views 
of a church-establishment, as requir- 
ing indeed strict submission to what 
it does ordain, but as leaving the 
greatest possible latitude in its ordi- 
nuances, whether to men of stricter 
principles to carry instruction to its 
ercatest beight of purity, orto men of 
lesser principles not to rebel against 
its discipline ; in short, as concillating 
atl parties. And il, in thetr doctrinal 
views, we ure to look tor any cause of 
their conduct, those doctrinal views, 
we must recollect, they had original- 
ly in common with their udversaries 
If violence was added occasionally to 
severity. arrest and imprisonment to 
suspension and deprivation, and fre- 
quent personal abuse and invective to 
all che rest,—these, we have too man- 
ifest proof, they shared likewise with 
the Puritaus; and since they bad 
nothing else in comn.on, but origin- 
ally their Calvinistic creed, let Mr. 
Brook, if he pleases, attribute their 
comuron violence to that. We shall 
only hint at the possibility, that that 
creed, not yet fully exorcised from 
the spirit of Pepery and crudely de- 
rived by some otherwise eminent 
reformers from the Popish schools, 
may have produced an exasperated 
state of {celine on both sides, from 
which modern Calvinists will do well 
to prove their exemption. And whilst 
we equally shrink from the haughty 
and towering utuitude of episcopal 
despotism. ond the self-applardin 
and vindictive tone of Puritan m 
hace, Whatever sanctton each muy 
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Christianity, and therefore real 
Protestantism, disclaims them both ; 
and that to neither are we indebted, 
except by accident, for those In- 
coinparable blessings of a mild 


LITERARY AND 
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orthodox establishment, together 

with a safe and full religious tolera- 

tion, which divines of other times 

and other schools at length devised, 
(To be continued.) 


PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Ge. Ce. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
A work on the Breeding, 
Management of Poultry, 
Piyeons, and Rabbits, the Result of 40 
Years’ Practice, with Experiments on 
hatching Eggs, by B. Mowbray, Esq ;— 
A new edition in 8vo. and 4to of Sirype’s 
Ecclesiastical, Historical, and Civil Memo- 
rials, relating chiefly to the Retormation, 
in seven vols. to be followed by his Annals 
ofthe reformation during the first twelve 
Years of Elizabeth’s Reign ,—Baxteriana, 
or Selections from the Works of Baxter, 
by Arthur Young, Esq. in one = 12m ; 
—(By subsermptic on) the Mosiad, an Eprc 
Poem, on the Deliverance of aw trom 
Egvpt, by Mr C. Smith ;—A new edition 
2 Svo. of Burnet’s History of His Own 
Times ;—An Account ofthe Pursuits en- 
couraged and enforced in the University 
of Cambridge, by the Rev. L. Waenewright 
of Emanuel College 


Ev the Press: 


Rearing, and 


Preparing for Publication: The Life 
aid Correspondence of the Lady Arabella 
Stuart (cousin to king James 1.) whom it 
was intended to place on the throne after 
Elizabeth, compiled from her original 
letters ;=A Universal Telegraph and gene- 
ral Code of Signals for Merchant Vessels 
of all Nations, by which they may com- 
miinticate with each other at Sea, without 
deviating from their course, by Mr. R. 
Crowgie of Falmouth, 


At Oxford, the Prize Compositions have 
been adjudged us follows, viz : Chancellor's 


iat ok nglish Essay; “ The Effects of 


Colonization on the "Parent State.” Mr. 
Tl’. Arnold, B. A. Scholar of Corpus Christi 
college, and Fellow Elect of Orie! —Latin 
— say; “Jn iila Philosophie Parte que 
oral uicitur tractanda, quan im sit precipue 
ec sastine Discipline Virtus 2? Mr, C.G. 
Daubenyv, B A. demy of Magdalen college. 
—Latin Verse; ‘ Europe Pucatores Oxo- 
? invisentes.” Mi A Macdonnell, 

rdent of Christ Churca, opr s.oger Mow 


—4 


Verse: ‘§ The 
S. Rickards, 


digate’s Prize—English 
‘Temple of Pheseus.”?) Mr. 
Commoner of Orici college. 


At Mr. Edward’s late sale, the Bedford 
Missal was bought by the Marquis of 
Blandford for 6871 13s ; and -the splendid 
copy, on vellum, of the first edition of 
Livy, Rome 1469, was purchased by Sir 
M. M. Sykes, Bart. for 9031 


A most extraordinary letter of Dr. 
Kipling, the Dean of Peterborough, has 
lately found its way into the public prints, 
It is ack lressed to the Rev. John Lingard, 
a priest of the Romish Church, and is 
matked by something of the same strange 
perversity of judgment which has appeared 
in former publications. He tells Mr. Lin- 

gard, that he is amenable to a court of 
justice, for es in his strictures on 
Professor Marsi.’s “ Comparative View,” 
applied the wo sie “the new,” and * the 
modern,” to the © Church of England ;” 
such words tending to a breach of the 
peace; andthe Church by law established 
being so inseparably interwoven with the 
Constitution, that a calumny on the forme: 
is a calumny on the latter. 


«If, however,” he proceeds, * you shall 
assure me in the course ofa few days, that 
within a reasonabie time” (which he explains 
to mean, ‘*a few months only”), “ you will 
publsh a vindication of this defamatory 
language, | will defer to prosecute you, 
not only till sufficient time has been granted 
you for that purpose, but also till an oppor- 
tunity has been allowed the public to 
peruse my reply to it. By a vindication 
is here meant complete proof of this po 
sition, that ihe structure of the Church 
of England and the materials of which 


it is composed, are new and modern. 
Should it) appear to be the reneral 


opinion, when the ressonings of us both 

, ] 
shall bave been maturely considered 
that your vindication is ce mplete, 1 will 
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then muke a recantation, and cease to be 
qa member of the Established Church. If 
by the geverality of our readers tt shall be 
thought defective, you will be summored 
to answer for your offensive demeanour in 
Westminster-hall.” 


There is something truly ludicrous in 
this public challenge to polemical debate, 
accompanied by the threat of Wesimui- 
ster-hall to sharpen the wit of fis anta- 
gonist —Dr Kiplog would probably main- 
tain, that his own woeks extibit the 
sentiments of the Church of Enyland. If 
so—if the doctrines of the Church of 
England are to be identificd with those of 
the learned Dean, then Mr. Lingard will 
have no difficulty proving them to be 
‘nnovations on the views, not only of the 
Apostles, but of the reformers. But, after 
all, we are half inclined to view the state- 
ment rather as a fAoax practised by some 
enemy of the Dean of Peterborough, than 
asa sober reality ; and this opinion gathers 
strength from another circumstance —The 
same paper in which we first saw an ac. 
count of the letter attributed to the learned 
Dean, contains a manifest calumny on the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in the shape of a report 
ofa Charge delivered by his lordship to 
his clergy, at Bedford, on the Ist instant. 
This libel states the bishop to have repre- 
sented the Bible Society as ‘*very dan- 
gerous to the established religion, and to 
the orthodox principles of those who 
attended its meetings ;” and ‘* however 
sincere the motives which originally induc- 
edunsuspicious clergymen of the Church 
of England to join it, they must now have 
acen enough in the published accounts of 
's meetings, and in the proceedings and 
ino there, to induce them to withdraw 
rom it; or at least to raise some niis- 
wings in their minds, as to the real views 
‘imany of its most active members ” He 
iSsail to have declared, that “though it 
be our duty to shaw gentleness, and for- 
bearance, ‘and charity hawaii all our 
Christian brethren, yet, that we are not 
authorized to give the right hand of fel- 
iowship or co- -operation to those who cause 
Jivisions, or to unite in religious associa- 
tions with those who publicly avow the 
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forming a pelitical association with, or 
furnishing money and arms to, those whom 
they knew to be exciters of sedition, 
abettors of privy conspiracy, and promoters 
Whatever may be the fate 
of Mr. Lingard, we trust that his lordship, 


of rebellion’ 


for the sake of public justice, will at least 


take care that the author of this atrocious 


calumny ‘* shall be summoned to answe: 
for his offensive demeanvur in Westmin- 
ster-hall.”’ 


FRANCE. 


We have already alluded to a Decree of 


Bonaparte, founded on a report of Carnot, 
recommending the estublishment of schools 
in France, on the model of Bell and Lan- 


caster, for the education of two millions of 


children who require primary instruction, 
The following is a copy of the Decree ; 
and though Bonaparte appears now to 
approach the crisis of his fate, we trust that 
this decree will not be reversed. 


” Considering the importance of educa- 
tion for improving the state of society; 
considering that the methods hitherto used 
in France, have not attained that degree 
of perfection which it is possible to reach, 
and desiring to place this branch of our 
institutions on a footing with the intelli- 
gence of the age, we have decreed, and do 
decree as follows :— 


«Art. 1. Our Minister of the Interiar 
shall invite around him the persons who 
deserve to be consulted as to the best 
methods of primary education. Ue shall 
examine and decile on those methods, and 
direct the experiment of such as he shall 
deem preferable. 


“9 There shall be opened at Paris, an 
experimental school of primary education, so 
organized as to serve for a model, and to 
become a normal school, to form primary 
teacliers. 


“5 After satisfactory results shall have 
been obtained from this school of experi- 
ment, our Minister of the Interior shall 
propose to us the measures calculated to 


lalsest doctrines, the most notorious here. enable all the departments to enjoy all the 
ies, and the most determined schisms. —— cof the new methods which shall 
\s strange would it be to see loyal Britons hat n adopted,” 
Bw eee 
Cory ‘ P's} - 2 { rsx “C1 
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THEOLOGY. tical Dictionary ; by Jolla Robinson, 1. BD. 
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ter of the Free Grammar Scliool at Raven. 
stonedale, &c. &c. Illustrated with maps, 
1]. 8s, 

A short Examination preparatory to 
beiig confirmed; by the Rev. J Mutso, 
A M. vicar of South Stoneham, Hants, 
Sd. each, or 22s. per hundred 

Apostohical preaching considered, or an 
Examination of St Paul’s Episiles. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Review of the Rev HL Norris’ Attack 
on the Bible Society ; by the Rev. W 
Dealtry, B D.F.R S 3s. 

Sermons to Young Peopie; by the Rev. 
S. Lavington. l2mo 6s 6d. 

Dictionary of all Religions ; by Thomas 
Williams. limo 7s 6d. 
Sermons by the Rev 

Svo. 10s. 6d” 

A Selection cf the Psalms of David, 
from the Version of the late Rev James 
Merrick, M A Fellow of ‘irinity College, 
Oxford ; to which is appended a Collection 
of Hyms, adapted to the principal Festi- 

vals of the Established Church. Royal 1Smo. 
3s 6d. 

The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
the Religion of the Church of England ; 
being an Answer to the Letter of a Unita- 
rian Lay Seceder, with Notes and Ilustra- 
tions; by the Bishop of St. David's. 6s. 

Some Principles of Cisilization, with 


Archibald Bonar. 


detached Thoughts on the Promotion of 


Christianity in British India; by Richard 
Hey, Esq. LL. B. 3s. 

The Ch iaracter of Moses established for 
Veracitv asa Historian, recording Events 
subsequent to the Deluge; by the Rev. 
Joseph Townshend, M. A. Vol. IL 4to. 
ll. 16s, 

Sermons on Subjects chiefiy practical, 
with illustrative Notes, and an Appendix 
relating to the Church of England, us (dis- 
tinguished from other Churches, by the 
Rey. Join Jabo. A M Rector of Abington 
in the County ot Cashel, 8vo. 

Some Account of the Life, nth 
Character, ard Writings of the late Rev. 
Thomas Kobinson, M_ A. late vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Leicester, and some time Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge: with a 
Selection of Original Letters ; by the Rev. 
Edw “ho Vaughan, M A. 8vo 12s 

Memoirs of Mr James H. Wood, late 
Surveon, &e. &e. of Blackburn, Lancashire ; 
by the Rev. Tho. Wood. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Practica! Observations on the Improve- 
ment and Management of Mountain Sheep, 
and Sheep Farims; also Remarks on Stock 
of varicus Kinds; by Jolin Little. 8vo. 
5s 6d 

A Practical Treatise on Gas-lght, by 
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Frederick Accum, with coloured plates, 
1s. 

Systematic Education, or Elementary 
Insiruction in the various Departments of 
Literature and Science ; by the Rev wW, 
Siiepberd, the Rev J Joyce, and the Key, 
Lant Carpenter, LL D. 2 vols. Svo, 4}, 
lis 6d. 

Hints addressed to the Patrons and Dj. 
rectois of Schools, by Mrs bliz Hamitton, 
l2mo 7s. 

The History of the Chareh of scotland, 
from the Establishment of the Keformatiog 
to the Revolution: illustrating 4 most 
interesting Period of the potiuical History fie 
of Britain, by Geo Cock, D D. M nister 
of Laureneckitk. 3 vols &su Tb 16s. 

Display, a Vale for yourg Feople, by 
Jane ‘Tavior, one of the Authors of “ Oiigi. 
nal Poems for Infant Mi as,” foolscap, 8vo, 
with a be autifal frontispiece, 6s. boards, 

Two Addresses onthe Detlorable State 
of the Indians: one delivered at the Free 
masons’ Hlall, Aug. S, 1815; the other g 
the Royal Arcadian Scheol, March 8, 1814 
at Halifax in Nova-Scotia: by Wahe 
Bromley, late Paymaster of the 23d Reg, 
ment, Welsh Fusiliers. 1s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Edw Gib 
bon, with Memoirs of lis Life and Writings 
composed by limself 5 vols 8vo Sl 5s, 

Memorial on Behalfof the Native Irish 
Sv0 Ls. 6d, 

Easy System of Short-hand; by Jame 
Mitchell, M.A. 1l2mo., 4s. 

Oxford UniversityCallender, for the Yew 
1813. toolscap Svo 6s. 

lhe first eight books of Armageddon,: 
Pocm,in twelve books, by Phe Rev. Geo 
Townshend, B. A 410 Vb IIs 6d. 

Ancient Scottish Poems, published from 
the MS. of Geo. Bannatyne, 1568; edited 
by Lord ilailes 8vo 1 Is. 

Phe Preneciple of the Enghsh Poor Law 
illustrated from the Evidence given by 
Scottish Proprietors (before the Corn Com 
mittee,) on the Connexion observed | 
Scotland between the Price of Grain and 
the Wages of Labour; by Jobn Weyland, 
jun. Esq F.RS.  8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Essai, liistorique, politique, et moral stl 
les Revolutions, anciennes et modernes; 
par M_ de Chateaubriand. 8vo. 12s. 

Souvenirs dltahe, d’Angleterre, ¢ 
d’Amerique; par M. de Chateaubriand 
2 vols. Svo, 18s. 

Acceunt of a Voyage to Spitzbergen; 
by John Laing, Surge on. 8vo. 5s. 

A Visit to Paris in 1814, being a Ree 
view of the moral, political, intellectual i 4 
and social Condition of the French CapitalilR ¢ 
including Observations on the public Build 
ings, and the Monuments of Art which ite 
contains ; by John Scott, Editor of thee 
Champion. 8vo, 12s. 
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¢ Kev socteTY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
vo, 1 KNOWLEDGE. 

d D; (Tue Annual Report of this Society, for 
“aioe Di. ©1814, has been printed ; and it thence ap- 
sees “pears that the Society continues to increase 

‘in extent and efficiency, chiefly through 
couland, the beneficial influence of the Diocesan and 


PM ation 


District Committees. In consequence. of 
“a Most Be 


Sthis enlargement, * a more wakciel atten- 





























H ~°N Bo tion has been excited to the spiritual 
vlc inecessities of the mdigent and afflicted,” 
_— 4 the number of books dispersed has consi- 
~ by . derably increased,” while they have ‘in 
Ong PAyvery many cases been distributed to greater 
A), VO avantage.” ‘The sale of books at reduced 
ards. prices has been encouraged with the best 
le State Geuccess. The progress of the Society is 
fe FreeB eiustrated by the insertion in the Appendix 
other a ofthe First Annual Report of the Winches- 
8. 184 Stor Commitiee ; from which it appears, 
W alte S that the whole Country of Hants has been 
Reg Sb ought into close co-operation with the 
: JE Society ; that the amount of donations re- 
a Gi Vceived, is 1240! andof annual subscriptions, 
V ratings 5251.; and that there had been issued from 
ol 5s. the different depots alone, independently of 
ve Trish what members nay have procured from 
BS London, 1617 Bibles, 957 Tes:aments, 
y Jame 3006 Prayer-hooks, and 533. Psalters, 
‘besides school books and religious tracts 
the Yeu a wenty-four Diocesan, Decanal, or Dis- 
Ptrict Committees have been formed in the 
eddon, course of the year, including four in the 
cv. Ga in North 


British dominions America, 
andone inthe Isle of Man. ‘It is re- 
markable,” the Committee observe, “ that 
at the moment when the Society, on oc- 
casion of the appointment of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, was first venturing to 
express the wishes which they had long 
cierished, that a great institution might 
arise in the East, embracing in friendly 
Combination the several grand designs 
carried on by this Society, a like establish- 
ment was taking place in the West, under 


hed fron 
r editet 


or Law 
riven by 
rn Com 
rved it 
rain and 


Veyland 


noral 1: Pthe patronage of the highest constituted 
a authorities in church and state there ; 
S. and which it is confidently hoped may be 
erre, MB) a model and example to others, whereby 
aubriandlhe 1}, pure reformed faith of the English 

& Church may be further propagated, and in- 
zbergen ie creasingly confirmed in those regions.” 
ngaRefe On the subject of education and schools, 
ellectual, 


\they remark, that an accession of 2 ,000 


a ) children had been made during the last year 
Ic :” 


which tf 
r of thee 
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only, to the schools united with the Nas 
tional Society. Vo these the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge supplies 
elementary books of instruction, Bibles, 
Prayer-books, &c. The Commitiee exe 
press a strong desire, that the Diocesan and 
District Committees would furnish recular 
returns of all schools aided by the Society, 
which should specify the descnption of 
school whether week-day or Sunday school, 
and the number of children of each sex. 


The whole number of books dispersed by 
the Society, from April 8, 1815, to April 2), 
1814, is as follows—Bibles 25,765; New 
Testaments and Psalters 47,314 ; Com mon 
Prayers 56,628: other bound books 49 310; 
tracts 488.710 * Besides which a number 
of books and papers have been printed and 
distributed gratuitously, 


A plan has been adopted for supplying 
the revenue boats stationed round the 
coast with the Seriptures, the Common 
Prayer, and some books and tracts, on the 
suggestion of Lieut) Col Burgess; and 
also for translating some tracts into the 
Welsh language The family Beble is 
staied to have had a rapid and extensive 
sale Two editions on roval paper; one 
consisting of°2500, the other of 200 copies; 
have been soid, besides 7U00 copies on me- 
dium) paper the Committee strongly 
recommend this work to general attention, 


We now proceed to give an abstract of 
the Report of the Society’s Mission in India. 
Mr Pezold represents the concerns of the 
Mission at Vepery, to proceed with order 
and regularity. The Christians at Pulli- 
cat, instead of applying to him as formerly, 
had placed themselves under the pastoral 
care of the Company’s Chaplam He had 
furnished the fanjore Mission with a sup- 
plv of Malabar New Testamcnts and other 
books, and had distributed some Bibles, 





Prayer-books, &c. among soldiers and 
others. 
* The number distributed from that 


time, to 20th April, 1815, is still larger, 
viz 26,766 Bibles ; 48,018 Testaments and 
Psalters ; 65,492 Common Prayers; other 
bound books 51,525; small tracts, 
bound books, and papers 633,501. 
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Mr. Pzzold communicates the arrival of 
Mr. Jacobi in a good state of health on the 
6in of Sept. On the $d of Oct. he departed 
for Tanjore, where he arrived on the loth. 
He was seized on his way thither with an 
iliness, which has since, we are much con- 
cerned to state, terminated iataily, The 
communications from Mr. Jacobi himself 
appear to have been of a very pleasing 
kind. During the passage-he conversed in 
Arabic with some Mahommedan Lascars, 
that were on board, and at Madeira had an 
opportunity of conferring, both in Portu- 
guese and Latin, witha Romish priest; and 
he seemed fully bent on exerting himself 
strenuously in the service ef the Society. 


From Trichinapoly, Mr. Pchle writes, 
thatthe Tamul congregation amounted to 
335, and the Poriuguese and half cast to 
1435. His great age and weak heaiti con- 
fined his labours chiefly to the place of his 
Station; bur he saw that those under him 
discharged their duty, which indeed they 
did) Anew church had been buck at ‘Tri- 
chinapoly for the troops, which bad been re- 
cently opened by the Rev. Mr. Smith, one 
of the Company’s Chaplains. 


Some very candid admissions are made 
by Mr. Poble, in reference to some refice- 
tions that had been cast on the communica. 
tions of the Missionaries respecting the 
Syrian Christians. We presume he refers 
to those which appeared in the Christian 
Observer for 1812, p. 105. He admits, 
that those communications amounted to 
little more than what they collected from 
the publication of former Missionaries He 
had always wished for additional infor- 
mation, to be obtained by the res:dence of 
some competent person among them for 
a year or two; but this it was not possible 
for them in their circumstances to accom. 
plish. Still he was backwerd in taking all 
for granted that had appeared in a journey, 
when but imperfect observations could be 
made, especially without a knowiedge of 
the country language. 


From the printing press at Tranquebar, 
various useful publications had issued, for 
the supply of the Christians belonging to,the 
Societv’s Missions, and also at Cevion, and 
particularly the Proverbs of Solamon, the 
Psalter, and selvet seatences from the Old 
and New Testament, allin Tamul, besides 
school-books —Dr. John tad died on the 
Ist Sept. 1513 ‘This active and fanhful 
servant of Jesus Clirist had been engug- 
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ed inthe Mission for 44 years. The free 
schools formed by Dr. John have been plac. 
ed under the particular direction of Mr. 
Cammerer, at the request of the Rev, Mr 
Thompson of Madras. The increase of 
the Lranquebar Congregation in the course 
of the year had been 105, amongst whom 
were 17 Heathens, and 2 Roman Catholics, 


The Rev Mr. Holzberg has been remov. 
ed from his situation of Missionary. The 
cause of his dismissal is not specified, 


There are no accounts in the present Re. 
port from the Rey. Mr, Kolhoft, at Tanjore, 


An impressive valedictory address to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, delivered on the 17th 
May,1814, immediately before his departure 
to India, by the Bishop of Chester, and tie 
very pleasing reply of the Bishop of Calcut. 
ta, are inserted at full length in the report, 


‘Phe number of subscribing members ad. 
mitted from August 1815, to Christmas 
1$14, was 1559, besides 265 ladies. The 
whole receipts of the year, from April 8, 
1813, to April 21, 1814, were 34,5451. ; and 
the whole disbursements, 3+,534l. In the 
year ending 20th April, 1815, the receipts 
amounted to 47.6451. and the disbursements 
tothe samesum. Ofthis the subscriptions 
amount to 74401.; he benefactions and lega- 
cies to about 4Q0Q0U1.; various dividends te 
about 7UVOL. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Rev. Henry Lindsay, Chaplain to the 
British Embassy at Constantinople, in a 
letter dated from the Brntish Palace, Con- 
stantinople, Jan. 12, 1815, has tnclosed a 
paper from the Greek Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, What gave gecasion to it was 
this : ** Upon making inquiry,” says Mr. 
Lindsay, ** relative to distributing, either 
gratis or by purchase, the modern Greek 
iestaments which the Society had entrus'- 
ed to my care, 1 was generally given to 
understand that the Greek Priests would do 
all in their power to thwart and render in- 


effectual any such distribution. I dete! 
mined, therefore, to go at once to the 


Patriarch, and, if possible, procure lis 
sanction. Accordingly I got translated a 
large Extract from the Summary Account 
of the Society, which I left with him, 
together with a Copy of the Modern Greek 
Testament. When Inext saw him,he tole 
me that he considered the object ef the 
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cociety highly laudable, and presented me 
with the enciosed declaration, 


« Ag the present Patriarch is considered 
a person of great literary attainments, the 
opinion of so competent ajudg re respecung 
che version adopted by the Society may be 
thought j iit itself satisfactory; but 1 conceive 
the Declaration may be also extensively 
useful, if the Society should think proper to 
print and prefix it to each copy of the Ro- 
Muic Testament which may hereafter be 
issued. I have been credibly informed, 
that many Greeks have scrupled to pur- 
ghase, or even receive, the Scriptures, with- 
out some such authority ; and Lunderstand, 
that the persons acting for the Suciety at 
Zante are of opinion, that the sale of the 
Testaments, transmitted there, has been 
materially retarded by those scruples.” 


The following is a translation from the 
modern Greek of the patriarch’s declara- 
00 — 


“Cyril, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
New Rome, and Gicumenical Patriarch, 


“Qur Lowliness notifies by this present 
Patriarchal Declaration, that, having ex- 
amined accurately, and with the necessary 
attention, the edition of the New Testament 
in two tanguages, Hellenic and Romaic, 
ace in England by the Society there 

stublished, of British typography, by John 
7: i sia ah Chelsen, i in th fe year one thou- 

d eight hundred and ten of the Incarna- 

tir <a Christ our Saviour, we have found in 
it nothing false, or erroneous ; wherefore 
we have judged right to give permission 
: it to be used, and read by all ptous, 
aited, and orthodox Christians ; to be sold 

n the booksellers? shops, and to be bought 
el by all who wish it, without any one 
nuking the least hesitation : for the mani- 
festation of which, this our present Patri- 
avchal Declaration has been issued, in the 
suirteenth day of the month of December, 
$14,” 


CEYLON. 


The foliowing is an extract froma com. 
Wunication recently received from Colum- 
bo, in the island of Ceylon, and dated Janua- 
ty 13, 1815 :— 


“On Christmas-day (1814) Q very re- 
markable baptism was celebrated in the 
middle of Divine worship, before a full 


ooereration, at the church in the Fort. 


A Budhist priest, of great eminence for 
character, talents, and literary aitainments, 
after mature deliberation, and a careful 
perusal of the Gospelin the Cingal se lan- 
guage, had determined to throw aside his 
yeliow robes, and embrace the Christian 
religion. 


‘It wasin vain that his resolution was 
assailed by his brother priests, and by the 
solicitations of his own fannly ; their imper- 
tunities only served to agitate his mind, but 
could not shake his determined conviction, 
founded upon examination and reflection, 
He gave up rank, affluence, connections, 
and family, to follow the dictates of his con- 
science. He was baptized immediately 
after the Second Lesson, by the name of 
‘Petrus Panditta Sekanas ;’? and Mr Aanom 
and Mr, Clough (the missionary by whose 
instrumentality he had been converted) 
vere his godfatheis. From the natural 
influence of his character and abilities, 
such an example promises to be of signal 
use in the propagation of Christianity. ‘The 
causes Which led to his adoption of the 
Christian religion, and the probable conse- 
quence of his conversion, were noticed 
with much effect by the Honourable and 
Rev. Mr. twisleton, in his sermon on the 
occasion; and they furnished a most appro- 
priate conclusion to a discourse delivered 
on the nativity of Him who was ¢ destined to 
be a Light to lighten the Gentiles.” 


The account of the conversion of this 
priest ts too long to be inserted entire, 
We must content ourselves with a few 
brief extracts. 

©The manner,” says Mr Clough, * in 
which I became acquainted with the Bud- 
hist priest, was by attending the idolatrous 
worship and ceremonies. On these occa- 
sions IT was always attended by an interpre- 
ter, by whose means } was enabled to make 
many inquiries; and I the more particularly 
addressed this Priest, perceiving that he 
possessed acuteness of intellect, and was 
acknowledged to be the best versed in the 
religion of Budhu, and in the sciences of 
the country. I began to take great plea- 
sure in conversing with him: and the 
pleasure appearing to be reciprocal, our 
interviews became frequent and of pro. 
tracted length. 


“ Perceiving, after many conversation’, 
that he contiowed to be very inquisitive 
about we istianity, | furnish ed him with a 
copy of the four Gospels in Cingalese, with 
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which he was much pleased, saying, ‘ This 
is what I have long wished to see, and be 
assured L will read it with great attention ; 
but,’ lie added, § may I request an additional 
favour of you, which ts, to explain any part 
which L may not understand.’ 1 presented 
to lim the Gospels at his own heathen 
temple, when some of his pupils for the 
Budiist) priesthood were present, who 
wre not a litle surprised atthe joy he ex- 
pressed, and the care he manifested in 
Wrapping it up, as being more valuable than 
gold. 


*¢ He soon put me tothe pleasing task of 
explaining, to ihe best of my abilities, 
those things which were rather mysterious 
to him. After he bad read the Gospels 
several times, he began to lament that he 
had not the Old Testament, supposing it 
would give him a clear explanation of the 
New, 


‘“*[ must now pass overa number of in- 
teresting evening conversations, and hasten 
to the interview when he made a public 
confession of the state of his mind and _ pre- 
sent views, Which was nearly as follows :— 
‘1 feel a wish to give you a relaiion of my 
present condition, and | believe, from what 
1 know of you, that you will not make a 
wrong use of any thing L say. Since I 
became acquainted with you, your c nver- 
sation and your answers to my different 
questions have made a deep impression on 
my mind; and during the last three weeks, 
l have been ina state of great distress of 
mind. I have often returned home after 
my interviews with you, unable to sleep all 
night” I asked him the cause of his trou- 
ble. He replied, thatt arose from an ap- 
prehension that he and his countrymen who 
followed the religion of Budhu had been 
mistaken in their religious  principies, 
which was to him a consideration of the 
greatest importance. He added, that the 
More he thought on the subject, the more 
the apprehension increased, in as much as 
the evidences in favour of the Christian 
religion were making a= stronger and 
stronger impression upon him — I then 
asked him whether the God of the Chris- 
lians was he who ought to be worshipped tn 
prefererce to id: ts) He replied, that he 
had been considering the subject in all its 
bearings, and that he had offered up prayers 
for direction in a matter so important ; and 
the more he prayed, the more did his de- 
sire to quit the religion of Budhu increase. 
He then asked me toassist him in managing 
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this, for which his gratitude would be ey. 
treme, and that he should think that the 
great God had sent me from England to 
Ceylon to instruct bim, and shew him the 
right way of worshipping God ; and in re. 
turn, he should think it incumbent upon 
him, to his latest hour, to make known tg 
his countrymen the blessings of the Gos. 
pel which had been thus offered to him 
through my means Perceiving that he 
was prepared to manifest his conversion, | 
asked him what he conceived tie most 
speedy and effectual mode of doing it, 
He replied, * By laying aside my prestly 
garments, and joining myself to the suciety 
of Christians ;?adding, 1 am, in my pre. 
sent situation, as comfortable as ]can wish, 
with regard to the things of this world; but 
as soon as I throw off this garment, | shall 
be deprived of all means of support: and 
this gives me uneasiness, because I shall be 
brought into distress — If, however, I had 
only a sufficient Knowledge of the Christian 
religion, to enable me to preach it, L believe 
the great and good God would not suffer 
me for one moment to want ; and one of the 
greatest acts of mercy you can do, will be 
to assist me a little in this particular’ 


** About this time there was a meeting 
convened of several Budhist priests, for 
some particular occasion near Galle, and 
the meeting was to continue for some 
days ; and I was apprehensive he might be 
shaken, or not sufficiently prepared to stand 
the attacks of such a number of his former 
acquaintance. But at this time a singular 
circumstance occurred, which seemed to 
give weight to all his past conduct. The 
priests who had assembled were desirous to 
avail themselves of the opportunity of re- 
ceiving personal improvement through the 
means of my faithful convert ; for he being 
the senior priest, was looked up to for in- 
struction ; and one evening when they were 
assembled, and were expecting tohear him 
preach on the religion of Budhu, he drew 
out the Cingalese New ‘Testament, and 
began to read the first chapter of St. Mat: 
thew; and he proceeded to read other 
chapters, making his observations til] morn- 
ing, by which time he had finished the 
whole Gospel He was heard with sur 
prise and attenijon; and they frequently 
interrupted him, as he proceeded, with 
questions, which he answered to the best 
of his ability.” 


His baptism appears to have taken 
place soun after this occurrence. If 
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une, 
afew days “another priest made applica- diffrent villages of his countrymen, who are 

> C2. ton to be permitted to embrace Christiani- — settled all aiong the sea coasts of our island. 
t the ty, and to be publiciy baptized, as an 
ahve example to his countrymen, This maa ts “ When at Jaffna, [had the satisfaction 
"the / at present receiving tle necessary insiruc- to know that Many of the most intelligent of 
| tion ; and as soon as he has made adequate the Bramins of that place had read the 
Hpon proficiency in the principles of our region, New Testament, and two of them were 
pg he will be permiticd to avow the renuncia-  fullyimpressed wiih the truth fthe vel. gion a 
Gos. tion of his own fasth, and the adoption of Wteaches When next there, Tex ect to "q 
him ours, inthe same way whichthe other priest) have an opportunity of conversing with | i 
t he has done. many of them on the subject, and neariag » 
ee from them the progress which they have + 
— ‘« About a vear ago, 1 Mahometan mer- made in understa diig the nature of our \s 
5 it. chantof Jallna, came down to Columbo, rebgion. he conversion of these Bramins 4 
—_ and was publicly baptized in our church. is very desirable, not only trom the influence : 
— He had long been wetgiing the compara- which they possess over the minds of the 

pre. tive Merits of the Koran and the Testament, inhab:tants of the province of Jaffna, but 
— Fo and had fully decided in favour of the lat. also from: the cuontinusl communication 
But ter, when he came to me while Ff was at) which is kept up between them and the 
ml © jallna in last March, and stated to me his) Bramins of the island of Ramiserarn, 

and + conviction of the truth of Christianity, aad through whom they may very easily dis- 
phe : ig desire to become a Christian. Tadvised seminate the principls of Christianity in 

had BRP har ie should be brought down from every part of India; Ramiserain, being one 
tian fafina, and admitted inte our faith, under of the greatest places of resort is the South 
os > the protection of the Governor. ‘This had of onda for all the devotees and pilgrims 
uffer F thedesired effee: ; for although the other of the Hindvo religion. 

the F = Mahometans had endeavoured to deter him ; 

I be fiom changing his religion, by open threats, ‘The members of the Bible Society at 

they desisted trom their intended persecu- Columbo have every reason to be satshed 

; donot lim the moment they found he was) with the progress wich our mterpreters 

ung F protected by persons in power. He has have made in the new transiaton of the 

Pe since gone backto JudTna; and Thad the Testament. Almost the whole of the 

and oleasure of knowing, when Twas there in translation is finished, and a great part of 

— | October, that he had succeeded in getting it has been revised; so that we shail soon 

Mt be firty or fifty Mabometans to attend him begin to have it printed. Inthe mean time, 


ta d daily for the purpose of learning the princi- great numbers of thec es of the former 


bese ples of a religion which seemed to them to translation are daily distributed; and, 1 a 
y oe ; ° ’ . ‘ aa 
i. have carried such conviction to his mind. dare say, we shall soon perceive that the a4 
‘a This is just what was to be wished for: and doctrines of Christiamty are much more Mf 
z Thave little doubt that hisexample will pro- generally understood in this island than they re 
§ 7 . . — = . . ¥ 
ae duce the most extensive effect amoug the ever were beiore.”’ ' 
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lrew i 
and - : . ry } 4 
Mat: BATTLE OF WATERLOO. momentous consequences to Europe ana ‘ 
ther ty : ™ j ‘ : the world which it cannot failto produce. oF 
| Iv were vai attemp: ‘xpress, Im any . ‘ ' iF 
yorn- Siete gente = . ¥ 3 i er 8S, vaca, OF all the arduous conflicts in which the }- 
fF adequate ‘rims, the lechnes of gratitude —_ ;' ad 
the ee Seamene come sere "= great Wellington has been engayed, this * 
. to the Supreme Disposer of events, with ° | a § 
sur- whict ir lendid appears to be by far the must important; f 
Which we contemplate the splendid success ' + | 
ontly i We ee CMpsate the Sp - ye and its result will probably contribute mere & 
ce recently achieved by the duke of Welling: , i ile ED al sade calle 
with ae - 4 = . ’ 7 directly and immediau y tothe perce an ; 
ton, in the neighbourhood of Brussels. The i, ; aw sates iy: caaiildlle , 
best fe st PO. : co happiness of mankind than even his many ef 
battle of Waterloo will stand distinguished = ¢ ‘ ‘ 
a ; ” former victories. 
nthe page of imstory; not only for the 
ken consummate skill and unequalled valour The situation in which the alles were 
' re displayed by the combatants, but for the placed gave a maoiiest advantage to the 
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enemy. The Duke of Wellington and 
Marshal Blucher naturally abs:ained from 
acting on the offensive, until the rest of the 
allies should come up = And, in the mean 
time, it was necessary that their troops 
should be to a considerable degree dispers- 
ed, not merely for the sake of subsistence, 
but that they might more effectually cover 
Beigium ‘Phe army that was first in a 
Situation to assume the offensive could 
therefore concentrate its whole force, and 
direct it upon any given point; butif’ the 
army which stvod on the defensive had 
concentrated itself, before the point of 
hostile attack was indicated, other parts of 
Belgium would have been exposed to the 
meursions of the enemy. Bonaparte saw 
his advantage, and availed himself of it. 


Yhe Prussian army was cantoned on 
the Sambre, between Thuin and Lobez ; 
that of the duke of Weilington in advance 
of Brussels. Having collected a force of 
about 130,000 men, the flower of the 
French army, Bonaparte attacked the 
Prussian posts on the 15th, aud drove 
them back with some loss. On the even- 
ing of that day, this intelligence was con- 
veyed to the English commander, who im- 
mediately put lis army in motion. The 
next dav the French renewed the attack on 
the Prussian lines, and also on that part of 
the British force which had come up ; and 
althouch the aliies maintained their posi- 
tion, and completely repulsed all the eflorts 
of the enemy to force it, vet the loss they 
sustained was so heavy, particularly on the 
part ofthe Prussians, of whom no less than 
16,000 men are stated to have been either 
killed or wounded in the difterent charges 
made upon them, that it was judged pro- 
per to retire on their reinforcements, which 
were advancing, They effected their pur- 
pose without being molested by the enemy ; 
and took a position, the English army in 
front of Waterloo, and the Prussians at 
Wavre Onecorps of the French army 
having been left to watch Blucher, whose 
line had been greatly enfeebled by the bat- 
tle of the 16h, Bonaparte directed the 
remainder of his force against the duke of 
Wellington. The battle commenced at ten 
inthe morning ; and during wine hours a 
succession of the mosi furious attacks were 
made onthe British troops. every one of 
which was repeiied with the most undaunt- 
ed heroism. The French fought wiih ex- 
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traordinary intrepidity ; but they were met 

with a resolution and firmness on the part 

of the British, which foiled their most des. 

perate efforts. Phe whole line stood im. 

moveable as a rock —Towards the close of 
the day, Bonaparte himself, at the head of 
the imperial gua:d, supported by cavalry 
and arullery, made atremendous charge on 

the British guards. The duke of Welling. 
ton took the command of this fine body of 
men ; and having formed them into a holloy 
square, placed himself in the centre, and 
the enemy was speedily repulsed. His grace 
how perceiving that the retreat of the ene. 
my, fromthe last attack was attended with 
confusion, and learning that a fresh corps 
of Prussians, under General Bulow, which 
had just come into line, having been retard. 
ed by the state of the roads, had begun to 
operate on the right flank ofthe French, he 
resolved to assume the offensive. All the 
attacks of Bonaparte had been repelled, 
The order was now reversed; and he was 
assailed in his turn. The whole British 
line advanced. The attack succeeded in 
every point: the enemy was forced from his 
position, and fled inthe utmost confusion; 
leaving behind him 150 pieces of cannon, 
with therr ammunition, which fell into our 
hands. Our troops continued the pursuit 
till long after dark, and discontinued it only 
on account of their fatigue ; having already 
been engaged for twelve hours.—On first 
hearing of the attack on the duke of Wel- 
ling’ on’s position, Biucher appears to have 
made every effort to aid bim which the 
State of lus army weuld admit. He was 
suffering severely from a contusion, but he 
rose from bed, and himself headed a corps 
to join the British troups ; but it was near 
the termination of the engagement before 
he was enabled to come up. He mingled, 
however, in the pursuit; and when our 
troops were obliged to halt, his being fresh, 
he determined on following the enemy 
throughout the night. in the morning he 
found himself master of sixty pieces of 
cannon, attached to the imperial guard, 
besides seve al carriajes, baggage, &e. be- 
longing to Bonaparte, and a great part of 
the baggage of is army. 


On the 2d, Marshal Blucher is stated to 
have advanced as far as Avesnes, within the 
French territory ; and the duke of Welling- 
t ato have hadh's bead quarters near Cam- 
bray. And as he has declared his purpose te 
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be not to discontinue his operations, and as 
reinforcements are rapidly arriving, we 
may sevon expect to hear of his farther 


progress. 


No accurate estimate has yet been 
formed of th I sson either side; but an 
army which, after fighting in close combat 
for nine hours, was overthrown, and has 
since iost 210 pieces of Cannon, Must have 
experienced a dreadful carnage. It 1s 
said, that on the 16.h the Prussians would 
accept no quarter ; and that on the 18:h 
they gave nove. On the 19th i had been 
ascertained that 7000 prisoners were already 
in the hands ef the British,—The great 
advantage, however, resulting from this 
signal vict’ ry 16 the disorgan zation of the 
French army. The loss of its cannon it 
will, probably, be impossible to repair. 
Even the ships of war had been previously 
dismantled, to enable Bonaparte to draw 
from the garrison towns a sufficient num- 
ber of cannon to form his park of arullery. 
But we ought to estimate, perhaps, still 
more highly the moral effects of this 
brilliant achievement Bonaparte had it 
inhis power to choose the time, place, and 
manner of his attack ; and his forces were 
superior Under these circumstances, his 
great genius, and the boasted valour of his 
troops, shrunk before the mightier genius 
of the duke of Wellington, and (to use an 
expression of his grace, in a private letter) 
before * the unequalled gallantry anc sound 
bottam” of his men. The illusion which,has 
surrounded Bonaparte is once more dissi- 
pated; aud his greatest admirers must 
feel their confidence in his powers diminish- 
ed; while every latent spark of loyalty 
throughout France will be roused into 
inflammation by the news of his discom- 
nture. 


Sut itis time we should advert to our 
own loss: it has been, indeed, severe. 
Bul it was not to be hoped that the peace 
and independence of Europe could be 
secured without a sacrifice; and although 
thisbe not a consideration calculated to 
dry the tears of the widowed mother, or 
the weeping family, yet it is obvious that 
the ordinary wear and tear of a protracted 
crampaicn, with its usual complement of 
battles and sieges, would probably have 
diminished our force in a greater propor- 
tion than it is now diminished, without 
producing any of those great results which 
we May anticipate in the present msiance, 
Bat when we farther consider what would 
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have been our feelings, had the profusion 
of British blood which has been shed been 
followed by defeat instead of victory, we 
surely ought to mingle, with the tenderest 
compassion for the afflicted mourners on 
this occasion, the warm expressions of cur 
gratitude, and of our exultaticn in His 
goodness, whose alone is the power, and 
the might, and the victory, and the 
majesty, 


Among those who have fallen in this 
field of glory, are the Duke of Brunswick. 
Oels, licutenants-general Picton and Pon- 
sonby, and many other officers of distin. 
guished merit. The prince of Orange has 
been severely wounded, The earl of Ux- 
bridge, who had himself headed every 
charge of the cavalry, was struck by almost 
the last ball that was fired, and has had 
his leg amputated above the knee. Lieu. 
tenant-general Cooke has lést an arm, 
besides six other general officers of dis- 
ti-cuion severely wounded. ‘The catalogue 
is long and melancholy. May the Almighty 
sancufy to the suflerers the pain to which 
they have been subjected, and console 
those whose hearts are broken by an event 
which will diffuse Joy over a whole quar- 
ter of the globe ! 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The events which occurred at Paris, 
previous to the departure of Bonaparte for 
his army, have sunk into comparative in- 
significance before the victory of Waterloo. 
At another time, the meeting of the Champ 
de Mai anc the opening of the Legislature 
would possess no inconsiderable interest, 
In the Champ de Mai, the Constitution 
was accepted by 1,288,357 votes, and re- 


jected by 4207; but eleven departments 


had not sent in their registers. The pro- 
ceedings of the day were conducted with 
much of theatrical effect, and the speeches 
made on the occasion were well adapted 
to their purpose —The legislative sittings 
were opened on the 7th instant with great 
pomp. Nothing material has yet occurred 
ineither house, except that in the House 
of Representatives, there appears the same 
disposition to tumult which marked the 
early period of the Revolution, On the 
lith Bonaparte received the address of 
the two houses, and early on the morning 
of the 12th took his departure from Paris. 
On the 14th he placed himself at the head 
of bis forces, which had been previously 
concentrated, His bulletin of the 16th 
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announces a complete victory over the 
Prussian and Megiish armics united; in 
consequence ot which Paris is said to have 


heen wlumdonated on the evening of the 


i3th. We shatl be anxious to learn in 
. ¢ ee salad . ws } » Iye » ‘ 
whatterms he will announce the batile of 


The war in Italy terminated about the 
Wii of May, by capitulation surrendermge 

whole of the kingdom if Naples LO its 
, Who hes sance entered 
bie: dabiiadl We rejoice to perceive that 
aA Cl Thp ae ‘< amnesty. bas been jp?! ‘oc laimed 
volitan Majesiy. Not a single 
exception has bcen made fron this act of 
mercy Ai pers onsare toretam their pas 
andaank Madame Murat has been re- 
mosed with ner chitdren to frieste. Mu- 
rat himself eseeped to France, and 1s 
reported to lave been present, and even to 
have fallen, in the bartle of Waterloo 
Toe Austriag arises winel: have tius been 


7 
: 
{ cr s Vereirgn 


7 a ar 
OV iits NCU] 


Sct at shorty are moving through Piedmont 
to wards France, and will be joined by a 
large Picemontese army, and by a con- 
siderable Avgl:Sicthen force. There ts 
reason to wines that a part may have 
within fifty 
m Suchet makes 


Ali ¢ ay a0yproac hea id 


t 


Lyons ; as 2 etn Wr 


mention et an encounter with the enemys 
at Moutmeilian. ar is on this side that 


Mrance ts Most vu nerable, and we May 
shoriivexpeet to hear that a deep inroad 
has pecn made on the Usurper’s power in 
the South. lt is aiso to be recollected, 
an not a simele Kussian or Austrian bas 

thes op the Neoith. When 
armies, which were rapidly 


mave Come ub, tae Contest, 
arr 2: 4 wit a ai nics eee “f 
“1 Fae Ai i > ail We An ihity, Phytrsi 
’ - r ’ ! “e)-9 
eediuv be deeided.— spain has lKewise 


} } 
par Ae eT Te 
qeciarea wal GPaLBot F ANCE, 


Bat even these accumulated dangers 
pressing on Bonaparte from «v nes are 
scarcely more formidable than the d: eens 


Which menace him within the speedbans Ar 
Beance nself. A report of Fouché pub- 


lis.ed in the Moniteur of the lich, an- 

ore ee iy: al} the sftcnwstm * fh} } hee “a 
nomnees, that ats the eorts which have 
Dbevr made to suppress the insurrection in 


IL Veudee have failed to efiect their pur- 
pose. The Departments of Morbihan, 


miles of 


(June, 


ile and Vilaine, Cotes du Nord, and Sarthe, 
are overrun by the royalists. The flame 
of insurrection is spreading into Brittany 
and Normandy. Several towns have been 
tuken The marines and soldiers proceed. 
ing to the army have been stopped — Mar. 
seilles, ‘T houlouse, and Bourdeaux, have 
taken 2 victent part against Napolcon. he 
strongest Measures are called for. Even 
the Constitution must be suspended.—ft 
seems impossible that Bonaparte can stand 
against this nighty combinauon of adverse 
circumstances, gradualiy contracting his 
resources, and surrounding him’ on every 
gde The batile of the 18th will shake 
his power to its base. 


‘he island of Martinique, and probably 

haat ye Guadaloupe olen, has been again 

ced possession of by the English.  Sene. 

gal and Gorce were onthe pont of being 

surrendered, when a ship of war, that had 

been’ despatched from England for the 
purpose, arrived in time to prevent it. 


HOLLAND. 


The treaty with Holland has been made 
The Cape of Good Hope, Cochin 
and its dependencies, Demarara, Essequibo, 
avd Berbice, are ceded to bis Majesty, 
\li our other conquests are restored, We 
have agreed to cede to Holland the island 
of Banca; topay her two millions sterling, 
to be applied in aid of an equal sum which 
she is t> furnish, in repairing the fortresses 
inthe Netherlands, with the view ef form. 
ing a barrier against the encroachments of 
France ; to pay, if it should be necessary, 
a farther surn in common with Holland 
to that cbiect, not exceeding three owt 
hhoms ste: ling : ‘and to guarantee to Holland 
the pavmert of a de bt contracted by Rus. 
sin amounting to 25 millions of Duteh 
vudders, about 2,270,000! ‘Vie district oi 
Bernagore snuated close to Caleutta is alse 
ceded by Holland; but a sum equal to the 
revenue derived from it is to be annualis 
paid her. ‘Phe subjects of Holland are to 
trade with India on hve footing of the most 
favoured nation; may resort freely to the 
Cape of Good Hope; and may even trade, 
under certain restrictions, with the colonies 
they have ceded to Great Britain. 


public. 


‘REAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


The estimate laid beivre 


Parliament, 


of the 
millions, 


. ofr 
supply for the present year, is o 


Of this enormous sum, abot! 
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91 millions are required to pay off former 
greats, Phe supply for freland is nearly ten 
mitions A loan of 56 millions has been 
negouated 19 London, a: ananterestof about 
“| 12. Gd. percent exclusive of the discount, 
The views vy which bas been gained by the 
duke of Well ngton justifies the hope that 
will not now be a very protract- 
-guonid otherwise feel serous 
Jacm in contemplating our financial dif- 
Gcuities. 


he contes 


car 
ed Glee. \\ 


Both Houses have jeined in their thanks 
sy the Duke ot Welimgton and his brave 
Marsal Boucher and the 
seanps Waom he commanded,for their splen- 
did services. A sum of 200,000!. has been 
voted, with a view to the erection of a pal- 
ace for our great comm vader, which may be 
alasting Monument of his achrevements, 


army, and tg 


Ihs Motesty’smiiisters have assured both 
uses Of Parliament, that they are employ- 
ie there exertions to prevent the revival of 
eo siave trade in France, in case the lawful 
evernment should be restored; and tliat 
they are sanguine in thetr hopes of suecess. 


The bill for preventing the employment of 
British capital in the foreten slave trade has 
met with some difficulties in the Heuse of 
pords; but we trust it may still pass. 

Mr. Wiber‘orce has moved for leave to 
bring in a bill for establishing a register of 
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Slavesin the West Indies, under regulations 
which will completely prevent clandestine 
importations, and will serve as a basis for 
the improvement of the wretched condition 
of our Colonial bondsmen. 
given, but on an understanding that the bill 
will proceed no farther in this session than 
to the first reading ; after which it will lie 
over for consideration until the next session. 
We shall take an early opportunity of fully 
discussing this important measure, 


Leave has been 


The motions made 1n both houses of Par- 


liament, for going into a committee on the 
Catholic claims have been negatived. Many 
of their former friends withdrew their aid 
ou this occasion, in consequence of the vio- 


lence and unreasonableness which had been 
manifested by the Catholic Board.—The 
pope has returned to Rome. 


The bill granting to ships built in the Bri- 


tish dominions in India, the privileges of 


Britis: registry, we are happy to say, has 
passed into alaw, 


Several very salutary enactments have 
been framed, with a view to the protection 


of parish apprentices, and to the better 
treatment of -hildren emploved in our manu- 


factories. A committee of the House of 


Com-nons is also occupied on the important 
subject of mendicity, and we trust they may 


be able to apply some effectual remedy to 
this evil. 


OBPRPUARY. 


REV. WILLIAM JESSE, M. A. 


i BkG leave to transmit to you the 
following account of a venerable 
father in the ministry of the Gospel 
of Christ ; trusting, that as itis an act 
of justice to his memory, it will like- 
wise prove some benefit and graufhi 
cation to his friends, to the church at 
large, and particularly to its pastors. 


J. M. 


Warwickshire, Jan. 19, 1815. 


At about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of December the 30:h, 1814, after 
litle more than an iliness of twenty. 
four hours, in his 77th year, died the 


D> ans 


kev. Waueniam Jesse, M. A. per. 
petual Curate and Lecturer of West 
Bromwich, Rector of Dowles and of 
Ribbestord, in the county of Wor- 
cester, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Glaseow. [lis remains were de- 
posited ina vault inthe parish church 
of West Bromwich. 

Without intending any reflection 
on those who, after a considerable 
portion of life spent in open sin, have 
turned toa life of holiness, it will be 
acknowledged as an uncommon and 
most honourable distinction in this 
venerable clergyman, that, like Oba- 
diah, he had feared the Lord from 
his youth. 
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In the different places in which 
Mr. Jesse exercised his ministry, 
numbers who have now entered into 
their rest do, and ever will, bless 
him, asthe mosteffectual among hu. 
man means of their present felicity. 
And there are likewise numbers, 
yet in the land of their pilgrimage, 
who owe him their best gratitude 
for having brought and furthered 
them in the road to that felicity. 

It was not the happiness of the 
writer of this imperfect sketch to 
become acquainted with this excel- 
lent man, tillafter he came to reside 
at West Bromwich. But an ac- 
quaintance and a_ friendship of 
twenty years, by which, on other 
considerations than disparity of age, 
he felt himself much honoured, have 
lef{ta deep and cheering impression 
on his mind, not only ofthe peculiar 
Integrity and warmth of affection in 


his «eceased friend, but of what are 


the appropriate and essential requis 
ites of a true minister of Chrisit—his 
zeal for the Divine glory, his fervent 
love to God, the spirit of holy grati- 
tude with which he seemed ever to 
be filled. the exalted thoughts which 
he entertained of the Redeemer, 
and the obligations towards him, 
with which his heart seemed to burn, 
and finally, the ardent affection 
which he bore towards the flock over 
which he presided. 

In paying this tribute to departed 
worth—a tribute in which the writer 
is persuaded all who knew, that worth 
will heartily concur—he will feel it 
an additional gratification, if any 
misconcepuons shall be rectified, or 
any real and human errors be reduc- 
ed to their due insignificance, on 
being compared with so much ex. 
cellence. Certainly there are some 
important doctrines which Mr. Jesse 
did not find in every text in which 
some of his brethren find them. 
But so far ts this circumstance from 
proving either his disbelief or denial 
of those doctrines, that he might 
challenge the most orthodox of the 


(June, 


members or ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church to exceed him, in a 
sense both of the truth and impor. 
tance ofthe doctrines—of the Trinity 
of divine persons in the unity of the 
Godhead—of human _ corruption, 
both original and actual—of the 
absolute impotence of man without 
Divine grace—of the absolute ne. 
cessity and supreme value of the 
Redeemer to atone for sin, and of 
the Holy Spirit to inspire holiness, 
Of these facts, the main tenor of his 
preaching is asufficient proof. And 
his writings evince the same domi- 
nion of fundamental truth in his 
mind. Itis expected, that a volume 
of select sermons wil! shortly appear, 
which, besides their intrinsic merit 


in a practical view, will leave no § 


room for doubt on this important 
subject. The integrity and earnest- 
ness of his doctrine concerning sin, 
is the more remarkable from the 
circumstance which has been men. 
tioned of his early piety and free- 
dom trom open sin—a circumstance 
which is sometimes found to betray 
men into a pharisaic spirit. 
Although Mr. Jesse was pecu- 
liarly earnest in exalting the doctrine 
of grace, and excluding from the 
discovery of that scheme, or the at- 
talinment of its object, any effort of 
human learning; yet to human learn- 
ing in its due province he paid great 
respect, and was wont to observe, 
that declamations against it came 
with justice and disinterestedness 
only from those who know what It Is. 
Considering the age, at which it 
pleased the Almighty Disposer to 
call this exemplary servant to his 
reward, it is not tu be wondered at; 
that for some time previous to the 
event, his mind was peculiarly occu- 
pied with the change which could 
not be very distant. This was the 
fact; and for a considerable period 
before his death, his mind became in- 
creasingly abstracted from the world 
and worldly things, incapable ol 
being interested in any occupation 
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which had nothing to do with the 
_ journey he was about to undertake, 
and busy in the contemplation of 


4 spiritual and eternal things. His 
| friend retains a feeling recollection 
© of his last visit, wnen this venerable 
i pastors repeating a a portion of one of 


z his sermons, in which compassion 


| for the souls of sinners was the prin- 


cipal subject, was more than once 
interrupted from proceeding — by 
tears. This, it is known, was neither 
the first nor the last time they were 
i shed on the same subject; and hap- 
\ py will it be for his flock, if they 


E are so mindful of his tears ‘that they 


may be filled with joy. 


(a The illness which was fatal was 
o shor Se 
| his death, which was likewise the 
Bp aniversary of the Incarnation of 


On the Sunday previous to 


the Redeemer, he took his place in 
q J the house of God, and officiated there, 
with more than usual vigour. On 

| Wednesday night, the 28th of De- 
Pcember, he was violently seized with 
sa complaint to which he bad long 
Sbeen subject. He lived through 
Thursday, partofthe day in great 
‘pain, but perfectly sensible ; andafter 
falling into a quiet sleep at night, he 
Sexpired the next morning at about 
stwo o’clock, uniting restin sleep with 
“the sleep of death, the beginning of 
“the eternal rest From the first he 
>was sensible, that he had received 
othe stroke of death ; and was hence- 

forth anxious only to set his house 
Pinorder, with respect both to tem- 
poral and spiritual things; and in 
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for the great change, occupied by 
no earthly care, but for his future 
widow. 

The state of his mind was mani- 
fest trom the pious ejaculations 
which he repeatedly uttered, and 
especialiy from the frequency with 
which he fell on his knees. and 
poured forth his soul in silent aspira- 
tions to the God, who, above all 
other things, heareth the prayer of 
the heart. 

His burial, on the 5th of January, 
was, according to hisexpress desire, 
very private; and on the Sunday 
alter, funeral sermons, both appro- 
priate and impressive, were preached 
by the Rev. Mr. Evans, who was 
his assistant. Asa vratelul cesti- 
mony of respect and love to one so 
worthy of them, the pulpit was 
hung in black, and the principal in- 
habitanis have put on mourning. 

The loss of this good man wili be 
long and deeply telt. The poor, and 
those in particular among them who 
experienced his private, active, and 
extensive benevolence, will take their 
part in the general sorrow. And his 
memory will be cherished with pe- 
culiar tenderness by those who best 
knew him, and were most nearly 
related to him. The friend who was 
honoured with the office of commit- 
ting his mortal remains to the tomb, 
and who has supplied this very in. 
adequate memorial, unites in the 
same feeling, and adds to it his fer- 
vent prayer, that all to whom this 
departed saint was dear, will tesufy 


patience, heavenly-mindedness, and their attachment by imitating his 
p4good hope, he continued toprepare virtues. 
ec 


; POSTSCRIPT. 


ay 
7 


gloss 28th.—All our anticipations of the 
£ vourable consequences of the battle of 
. By tlerloo have been far exceeded by the 


/ “ent. The defeat proves to have heen at- 


ee ee 





tended with the entire disorganization and 
dissolution of the French Aimy. A detail- 
ed account of it has appeared in the Moni- 
teur of the 22d, In this account, Bonapurte 
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lays claim to a great victory, wich was 
wrested from him by an imprudent 
and precipitate movement of his guards, 
which ended in them repulse. Being 
thrown into disorder, they took to flight. 
Their contusion communica'ed itself to 
other corps, and ina short time the panic 
was universal. The whole ariny became a 
disordered mass ; troops of all kinds were 
huddled together; and it was impossible 
to rally a single corps The enemy took 
advantage of this state of things, and the 
rout became complete. Even Bosaparte’s 
body guard was broken up. Phe park of 
artillery, bu iBgase, and ali that was in the 
held remained in the enemy’s 
‘© Such,”’ it is said, “ was the issue of the 
baitte of Mont Saint Jean, so glorious vet 
so disastrous tothe French Army” Bona- 
parte quitted the army the foilowing day, 
and reached Paris on the 2Qist. He found 
the two houses in permanent sitting. A 
proposition was made to them, to direct 
the levy ca Manse, as the only meas of 
saving their country. ‘This was declined, 
The Council of state intimated to Bows: 
parte, that his abdication had become 
necessary. He has accordingly abdicaied 
a second time ; and is now supposed to be in 
reality @ prisoner, though contmuing to 
occupy his palace. He issued a procla- 
Mation, announcing this event, and de. 
Emperor, by the utie of 
Napvleon II. This has given rise to 
violent debates 'n the Chambers, which 
were terminated by akind of compromise. 
Napoleon IL. is, in the mean time, to be 
declared Emperor, that there may be a 
nominal head of the empire; but wih a 
manifest understanding that this appoimt- 
ment should not interfere to prevent a 


power. 


claring his son 


ANSWELS 


Abdication of Bonaparte.—Answers to Correspondents, 


favourabie arrangement with the allies. 4 
P.ovisional Goverment has been named, 
consisting, it is said, of Carnot, Fouche, 
Gremer, Caulincourt, and Qunetie, The 
abdication of Bonaparte laving tig 
been sanctioned by the legislative body, 
commissioners, it 1s said, ave been ap. 
pointed to treat with the alhed sovereigns, 
In the mean time, the allies were fas: 
advancing on the road te Paris. The duke 
of Wellington had reached La Fere on tie 
24h, and was pr oceeding iu Compiegie, 
Q or 60 miles of Paris. Biucher 
Was proceediig by Laon in a parailel fing, 
Lave remforcements had reached him 

Such isthe astonishing issue of tue Vieto. 
rv which, through the Divine favour, has 
been obtained by our gallant army. Eng. 
land will have the clue of share of the glory 
of having purchased wit o her blood = the 
peace 2nd tudependence of kurope. May 
we be pres wie from uidue elation! Aid 
mav we feel to whom our thanks are due 
premels bern. ' A day of national thanks. 
Vie . we Fi ape wil: winess the erratetul 


no? > 
thions on this land ts Hin 


witli 


adoration of «il 


“whobhah targi: our bands to war, and 

>? who hata been ou 
ts goodies aay ‘LYESS, OUT high tow 
er, and our de liverer, our shield, and he in 
whom we trust ?? Nor vnght we on that oe. 
casion to forget those wiio are now expe. 
riencing every s2ecies of bodily AGONY from 
the wounds thev have suifered in our cause; 
nor those who have been subje -cted to men. 
tal anguish, ofa still less suppor: table kind, 
by the stroke wich has severed from them 
forever the light of their eyes, the support 
of ther you h, or the staff of their age.= 
Let the wounde -d, the widow, and the orphan, 


share our prayers and our bounty. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have found it impossible tu insert a tenth part of the Religious Intelligence now 


lving before us. 
LA.;Z2;C.L;E>3 @tacrar 
Moveraron; Laicus; will appear. 
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